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The Ideal Clip-Cap, an exclusive feature, is a neat, permanent 
ornament, positively preventing your fountain pen from falling out of 
the pocket. When made of German silver, costs 25 cents extra; 
sterling silver, 50 cents extra; rolled gold plate, $1.00 extra. 


Me? Any stationer or jeweler will supply you 
or give you information. 


> 


i L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 


18 Geary St., San Francisco. 
136 St. James St., Montreal. 


" Via Bossi 4, Milan. 6 Rue de Hanovré, Paris. 
\ 12 Golden Lane, London. 


~ 209 State St., Chicago, 
R s 8 School St., Boston, 


Pulike Plowers 


this fountain pen will last indefinitely and increase 
in value as time goes on. Ask any owner of 
one of our pens what he would take for it, 
just to see if he would part with it. 


If you own one yourself, you know how 
much you have become attached to that pen 
that is always ready, how much you miss it 
when you fail to change it with your clothes. 
If you like yours so much, why not make an 


fzaster (Kitts 


to some one else who would appreciate it just 


There are appropriate designs for Easter 
presentation, either for a lady or a gentleman. 
We make a special Lily Pen, and also have 
pens with mounted emblems of different lodges, 
clubs, societies, fraternities, colleges, etc. 




































‘An Epic of the Wilderness” 


SILAS 
STRONG 


Emperor of the Woods 


BY 


IRVING BACHELLER 


Author of “Eben Holden,” “D'ri and I,” “Ver gilius,” etc. 














Irving Bacheller’s new novel 
has all the freshness of his first 
great success—‘ EBEN Ho Lpen.”’ 





‘Its bearing on a great problem, 
‘its humanity and simplicity, sug- 
| gest “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Silas 
Strong, the ‘“‘one-word man,” is 
amonz che most unique and lov- 
able characters in fiction. Some 
of the maxims in his diary ought 
to be pasted in every man’s hat. 
He is a droll, amusing, and heroic 
figure. Equally irresistible are 
Sinth, his sister; Socky and Sue, 
two quaint children; and Zeb, the 
bear-dog with a cross-eye and a 
serious countenance but a most 
cheerful disposition. 


Price, $1.50 
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COMMENT 


Tue most important event which occurred in the United 
States during the week ending March 31 was the beginning 
of the coal strike. In the bituminous and anthracite fields 
taken together there are about 550,000 mine-workers. Of 
these, Mr. Jomyx Mrrcurtt computes that 200,000 soft-coal 
miners will continue to work in pursuance of a resolution 
passed at the last moment in the Indianapolis convention, 
permitting union miners to labor for any bituminous operator 
who would agree to restore the wage scale which was opera- 
tive in 1908. These 200,000 workers would be expected to 
contribute a part of their weekly earnings to the support 
of the 350,000 strikers. As we go to press, the conference of 
Avril 3 between the anthracite operators and the representa- 
tives of the mine-workers, has been adjourned without result 
to April 5. Mr. Mircuev’s original demands were increased 
pay, an eight-hour day, and recognition of the miners’ union. 
There is no likelihood that Mr. Barr, who speaks for the 
onerators, will assent to any of these demands; but he will 
offer to renew for three years the agreement made in 1903 
under the auspices of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission. 
Retail dealers in the city of New York have already raised 
the price of the combustible, so that domestic consumers 
have to pay for it from $1 25 to $1 75 more than they have 
habitually paid after April 1, when a reduction of 50 cents 
per ton has been made. It is probable that the operators will 
undertake; by withholding supplies, to compel retail dealers 
to restore the normal prices until the stocks of fuel already 
mined and held in reserve have been seriously depleted. The 
aggregate amount of the marketable anthracite above ground 
has been variously computed at from ten to twenty million 
tons. How far that will go may be estimated from the facts, 
first, that the aggregate output of anthracite in 1903 was 
about 75,000,000 short tons (2000 pounds), and that New York 
city alone is said to consume about 15,000,000 tons of anthra- 
cite a year. 


Many well-informed persons believe that the operators in 
the anthracite region would not object to seeing their works 
stand idle for a month or two until they should have got rid 
of most of their surplus. Then they would desire to renew 
mining operations, and the question would arise whether the 
union miners would either go back to work themselves or 
permit non-union men to work. A large fraction, if not an 
actual majority, of the hard-coal union workers are said to 
be opposed to a strike at the present time, and to be satis- 
fied with the agreement under which they have been acting 
for three years. The discipline of the unions, however, is 
so rigorous that the discontent of this faction may not be- 
come articulate, much less translate itself into deeds. An 


attempt to mine coal with non-union workers would un- 


doubtedly proveke rioting, arson, and assassination. What 
could be done for the maintenance of order? Governor 
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Pennypacker, of Pennsylvania, cannot use the National Guard 
for that purpose in any county unless the’ sheriff of that 
county calls upon him to do so. The history of the last 
strike in the anthracite region shows that sheriffs, who are 
elected mainly or largely by miners’ votes, will not admit 
that troops are needed. President Roosrve.t, for his part, 
cannot employ Federal soldiers to prevent crime in the anthra- 
cite coal-fields and uphold non-union workers in their right 
to labor unless requested to do so by the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature, or by Governor Pennypacker if the Legislature can- 
not be convoked. It may be remembered that during the last 
anthracite strike Governor Stone refused to make any such 
application. Under the circumstances, itis probable that 
if the consumers suffer materially, or are even threatened 
with grave suffering, President RoosEvELT will again inter- 
pose, in his personal rather than in his official capacity, and 
endeavor by moral suasion to induce both ‘operators and 
miners again to refer their differences to arbitration. . Repre- 
sentatives of that section of the bituminous operators who 
declare it impossible for them to restore the wages paid in 
1903 have already urged Mr. Roosevexit to intervene, but 
ihere seems no likelihood of his doing so until the com- 
munity at large feels the pinch of hardship and privation. 
It is already settled that the prosperity of the iron and steel 
industry will net be checked, inasmuch as an adequate sup- 
ply of fuel is assured by the actual or prospective agreement 
of certain seft-coal operators with about 200,000 workers. 


Just at this time it is interesting to recall some of the 
fundamental facts relating to the anthracite industry, and 
particularly to its history during the last decade. Practically 
all the anthracite coal mined in the United States comes 
from the three hard-coal fields of northeastern Pennsylvania. 
These fields lie within eight counties, which between them 
contain less than 500 square miles of coal-producing territory. 
Small as the district is, however, it has for some time pro- 
dueed some 70,000,000 short tons a year. The industry is 
said to represent a capital investment of $700,000,000, and 
the annual value of the product at the,mines’ mouth exceeds 
$140,000,000. About $60,000,000 is paid annually in wages 
to the 160,000 employees. A population of nearly a mil- 
lion men, women, and children, dependent for the most part 
on the anthracite industry, resides in the hard-coal country, 
the most important urban centres of which are Scranton, 
Wilkesbarre, Pottsville, and Hazelton. The present suspen- 
sion of hard-coal mining, which began when the workers left 
the mines on March 31, is the third ordered by the United 
Mine Workers of America since that body undertook to con- 
trol the anthracite industry. The first suspension order 
issued in this region by that organization took effect on Sep- 
ieinber 17, 1900, and lasted but six weeks, during which the 
price of domestie sizes of the combustible rose only $1 25—- 
7. €., from $5 50 to $6 75. The settlement of this strike is 
said to have been brought about by Mark Hanna, who in- 
sisted upon the temporary concession by the operators of the 
most important demands made by the miners lest the Repub- 
lican candidate for the Presidency should be defeated in 
Pennsylvania. The memorable strike of 1902 began on May 
12, and did not come to an end until October 23. During 
those five months or more the price of domestic sizes of an- 
thracite rose to the unprecedented figure of $25 per ton, 
and very little could be obtained even at that price. The 
cost of the strike to the consumers alone was computedat 
$100,000,000 by the commission which Mr. Roosevett ulti- 
mately consented te appoint. 


It is well known that since ex-Governor La Fo.vette, of 
Wisconsin, entered the United States Senate he has per- 
sistently opposed any further leasing or sale of coal lands 
in Indian Territory, on the ground that it is the duty of the 
Federal government as trustee for the Indians to retain 
these mineral deposits for their benefit. In the week ending 
March 31 a subject of debate in the Senate was a bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to lease for a term 
of thirty years all the coal lands which the government now 
holds in trust for the Indians of the Territory named. For 
the purpose, apparently, of minimizing the importance of 
the proposal, a Western Senator asserted that the value of 
the coal lands might be anything from‘ten million dollars to 
fifty million dollars. This was an astounding underestimate 











































according to the figures supplied to Senator La Fouuerre 
by the United States Geological Survey, which has recently 
made a careful examination of all the coal lands in the Ter- 
ritory. According to the official report, there are 437,734 
acres, of which about a fourth has already been leased. 
Under the leases the Indians receive eight cents a ton royalty, 
which in the coal lands now mined yields them about $400 
an acre. If the unleased coal deposits should prove equally 
valuable in respect of quantity and quality, the royalties 
would net the Indians annually $174,000,000. According to 
the United States Geological Survey, the coal of Indian Ter- 
ritory is variable in grade, running from a bituminous com- 
bustible of no very high standard up to a mineral which is 
almost anthracite. The present price of coal at the mine’s 
mouth ranges from #1 90 to $2 a ton. Assuming $2 per 
ton as the prospective average price, Senator La Fotietre 
caleulates that the coal deposits in Indian Territory have an 
average value of $10,000 per acre. Applying this figure to 
the total acreage, he arrives at an aggregate valuation of 
$4,377,000,000 for the coal-fields held in trust for the Indians 
by the Federal government. It is obvious, as Mr. La Fou.erre 
points out, that if the Federal government, acting as trustee 
for the Indians, should retain and operate these coal-fields, 
it would be able to prevent the paralysis of industries period- 
ically threatened by the strike of union workers in other 
bituminous and anthracite coal regions. If, for instance, 
all the mines of Indian Territory were in the course of ex- 
ploitation to-day under the control of the Federal govern- 
ment, no strike would have been ordered at Indianapolis. 


The President has again interposed to bring about the pas- 
sage of the Heppurn-TittMan bill in an amended form. By 
taking this step, Mr. Roosevett, who is an incomparably better 
politician than used to be imagined, has made a virtue of ne- 
cessity. He has learned not only that enough Republicans to 
constitute a majority of the Senate are pledged to insert in the 
bill, as it came from the House of Representatives and was 
reported from the Senate’s Interstate Commerce Committee, 
a clause distinctly providing for a review by United States 
circuit courts of the railway rates fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. He has also learned that the Demo- 
crats themselves are divided on the subject, some, like Mr. 
Baivey, holding that a carrier as well as a shipper is entitled 
to full protection of his every right in the courts. Now the 
Hepsurn bill, in the form which it wore when it left the 
House of Representatives, is universally regarded as an ad- 
ministration measure, and, naturally, Mr. Roosevett does 
not want to see it share the fate of the Philippines tariff 
bill and the Statehood bill. So, on Saturday, March 31, he 
invited to the White House those Senators who have ex- 
pressed the President’s views in the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, namely, Messrs. Dottiver and ALtison of Towa, 
Cuttom of Tlinois, Pharr of Minnesota, and Lone of Kansas, 
Two members of the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
said to have been also present at the interview, together with 
Attorney-General Moony, who, apparently, drafted the clause 
which the President wishes to insert by way of a compromise 
between the advocates and opponents of the Heprsurn bill 
in its original form. In view of the fact that many of the 
ablest lawyers in the Senate have asserted that the Hrepsurn 
bill would be adjudged unconstitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court unless provision were made for a judicial 
review of the findings of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the conference was called by Mr. Roosevett—so he is 
said to have declared—for the purpose of deciding whether 
it would not be well to propose an amendment which would 
be recognized as coming from friends rather than enemies 
of the bill. 


The amendment suggested by the President provides 
that all orders of the commission, except orders made 
in the ordinary course of -business for the payment of 
money, shall take effect within such time as shall be pre- 
scribed by the commission, and shall continue for such period 
of time, not exceeding two years, as shall be prescribed 
in the order of the commission, unless sooner set aside 
by the commission, or suspended or set aside in a suit 
brought against the commission in a United States circuit 
court, sitting as a court of equity in the district where the 
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The amendment goes 
on to confer upon the cireuit courts of the United States 
jurisdiction to hear and determine any such suits, whether 
the order complained of was beyond the authority of the com- 
mission, or in violation of the rights of a carrier as these 


carrier’s principal office is situated. 


are secured by the Constitution. This amendment is obvious- 
ly intended to be a compromise between those Senators who 
desire the judicial power to cover solely constitutional grounds 
and those who want the review power to be so wide as to 
clothe the courts practically with authority to go into the 
merits of the commission’s decision, or, in other words, hear 
a rate case all over again. It is said that twenty-seven Re- 
publican votes have already been secured for this amendment, 
but whether the needed addition of eighteen Democratic votes 
can be obtained is doubtful. As we have formerly said, we 
regard all this talk about inserting or not inserting a pro- 
vision for judicial review as a waste of time. Such a right 
of judicial review is guaranteed by the Constitution, and no 
statute can extinguish it, as Congress will discover. Nor 
will it be the first time when Congress has learned the im- 
possibility of limiting the fundamental powers of the Federal 
judiciary, which, so far as the United States Supreme Court 
is concerned, exists by virtue of the same warrant which 
brought Congress itself into existence. 





After a session lasting until six o’clock in the evening 
of March 31, the Algeciras Conference on Morocco reforms 
registered a complete agreement and appointed a committee 
to embody it in a formal protocol. As to just what regula- 
tions have been adopted in regard to the collection of cus- 
toms we are not yet informed, but we know that the thorny 
questions of the international police and an international 
hank have been settled. French officers will have charge 
of the Moorish constabulary in four seaports—Mogador, 
Saffi, Magazan, and Rabat—and Spanish officers in two ports 
—Tetuan and Larache—while French and Spanish officers 
together will control the police in Tangier and Casa Blanea. 
All of these officers will be subject to supervision at the hands 
of an inspector-general, who will be appointed by a neutral 
power. Just which neutral nation will be selected for the 
purpose is not stated, but it will not be Holland, which was 
originally intended, Queen WILNELMINA’s government hav- 
ing declined to appoint a Dutch officer to the post. That 
France has a special interest in the financial affairs of Moroc- 
co, as well as the maintenance of order in that country, was 
recognized by the agreement that France should have three 
shares in the proposed international bank, and that each 
other nation which was a party to the Madrid Convention 
shall have one share. There are to be four supervisors of 
the bank—to wit, the Bank of England, the Bank of France, 
the Bank of Spain, and the Imperial Bank of Germany. The 
work of accommodation, therefore, is done, so far as the 
conference could do it, and the dread of a European war is 
allayed for the moment. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the operation of the agreement concerning the 
international police is terminable at the end of five years. 
It also remains to be seen whether the Sultan will consent 
or can afford to accept the decision of the conference, unani- 
mous as it is. It will be hard for his fanatical subjects to 
reconcile the retention of his independent sovereignty with 
the spectacle of the control exercised by foreign officers in 
his eight seaports. 


No doubt there are many honest men in the New York 
Legislature. Just how numerous they are could easily be 
ascertained by compelling the rogues to stand up and be 
counted. The honest legislators at Albany will make a great 
mistake if they allow the Legislature to adjourn without 
compelling “ Judge” Hamitron to supplement his revelations 
with some very much needed information. He has testified 
under oath, or offered so to testify, that he received from 
the late Jonn A. McCatt, then president of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, very large sums of money, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to upwards of a million dollars. THe 
admits, as we have said, receiving the money, and he alleges 
that he spent it in averting legislation that if enacted would 
have been hurtful to the life-insurance business. He does 
not say how he averted such legislation. He does not tell 
whether he paid any of the money to legislators, much less 
does he mention their names. The belief is current, however, 

















that much of the money received by IIAmMmLton was used by 
him in corrupting legislators and often for the purpose of 
satisfying the demands of blackmailers who had introduced 
unweleome bills for the express purpose of extorting blood- 
money. The belief. we repeat, is almost universal among 
men acquainted with past methods of life-insurance com- 
panies, and the Albany Legislature cannot afford to ignore 
it. It should forthwith summon Hamitton to Albany and 
compel him to say under oath before the ArMsTRONG com- 
mittee what sums of money, if any, he has paid to legislators, 
and to name the recipients. Then it will be possible in the 
Assembly and Senate of New York to separate the shecp 
from the goats. Until this trenchant step is taken the sus- 
picion will prevail that the goats preponderate. 

The suggestion that Wooprow Wiison be the Democratic 
candidate for President in 1908 continues to excite comment 
from the newspapers of all parts of the country. The 
most serious effect of the suggestion has been felt in. the 
South and in New Jersey. This is natural and logical, for 
Mr. Witson was born in the South, and his boyhood is remem- 
bered not only in Virginia, his native State, but in Georgia, 
where he attended school, where his father preached, and 
where he married his wife. He has always been, as will 
be seen from the remarks of the Savannah Press (see page 
532), in high favor with the Georgians, and was once sug- 
gested for Chancellor of the State University. In New Jersey. 
where he was a student at Princeton, and where, since he has 
been professor and president, the suggestion is as cordially 
received as it is in the South. The Savannah Press says 
that it is in favor of Mr. Witson for President on the under- 
standing that he is to be the Democratic candidate. The 
original mention of his name was as that of a man very worthy 
to be the Democratic candidate. It is not quite accurate to 
say, as the Press does, that Harrrr’s WEEKLY is “ boosting ” 
Mr. Witson. It is doing nothing of the sort. It has recog- 
nized in him a man eminently fit to be President and to be 
the Democratic candidate for President. The statement of 
this fact alone is a complete answer to the other statement 
that the WEEKLY has put him forward as its candidate. We 
would, it is true, be delighted if the Democratic party would 
consent to make so sensible and proper a nomination as this 
would be. Not only New Jersey but Pennsylvania welcomes 
the suggestion. New England newspapers treat it respect- 
fully, while one Western paper shows its appreciation of Mr. 
Witson by ranking him with Grover CLEVELAND. 


To the Weekty the interesting feature of all this comment 
is the evidence it affords that a good many Democratic news- 
papers realize the value of character, of dignity, of intel- 
lectual equipments for the Presidential office. Faith is shown, 
too, in the strength of repose and in the power of quiet. The 
Southern newspapers indicate that their part of the country 
quite understands the honor that.a nomination of a Southerner 
would be to their section, but they also show that they are 
chiefly glad that a Southern man is talked about, not because 
of the place of his birth, but because of his worthiness for 
the highest office in the land. Mr. Witson is not mentioned 
because he is.a Southerner, but being mentioned because of 
his own personality, his own character, his own accomplish- 
ments, and his own ability, he also happens to be a Southerner. 
This makes the incident especially gratifying to the South. 
Another very significant statement is to be found in the 
closing paragraph of an editorial of the Trenton American 
which we lack space to quote in full this week. If, 
says this newspaper, Mr. Witson be nominated, he “ will 
unquestionably have back of him the men of both parties 
whose ideals are the restoration of primal principles and a 
return to constitutional government.” From all this it will 
be seen that much good has been accomplished by the mere 
suggestion that Mr. Witson’s candidacy is one which the 
Democratic party ought to take into serious consideration. 


This advice may not fructify into action, but at least the 
suggestion has excited comment, and may excite discussion, 
that must benefit the party and the country. It has made 
serious editors lift their eyes from the crowd of politicians 
who are running along in the old ruts to contemplate 
a man who has what we might call real Presidential 
ability and Presidential virtues —that is, ability and vir- 
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tues which are his own, and which distinguish him from 
a mass of people who have mere availability. When it is 
considered that supposed availability has been the leading 
virtue of all the Democratic Presidential candidates who have 
ever been defeated, it seems odd-that it is still a virtue so 
highly considered by those who make slates. It is probably 
true, however, that no Democratic candidate ever will be suc- 
cessful without a preliminary victory over the slatemakers. 
Therefore it is gratifying to a political onlooker to note the 
pleasure with which thoughtful men receive a name that would 
never occur to a professional namer of candidates for defeat. 
It is now demonstrated that there are editors—and presumably 
many readers for every editor—who would be glad to trans- 


‘form the Democratic party into a real and intelligent op- 


position which, being intelligent, would enjoy its proper 
share of power, and, when out of power, would be recognized 
as a force to be reckoned with on account of both its intel- 
ligence and its patriotism. 


The dinner given by the Pilgrims’ Society in New York 
city on March 31 was rendered interesting by the presence of 
ex-Ambassador Cuoatr, Secretary Root, and the special 
guest of the occasion, Earl Grey, Governor-General of the 
Deminion of Canada. Mr. Cuoatr did well to explain just 
who the distinguished Englishman is. Lord Grey is a great- 
grandson of that Major-General Sir CrarLtes Grey who was 
second to General Howr and General Cuinton in command 
of the British forces during the occupation of Philade!phiz 
in our Revolutionary war. It seems that General Grey 
wes quartered in a house belonging to BensaMIn FRANKLIN, 
and that a portrait of Frankuix, then hanging on the wall, 
was packed up with the General’s luggage when hurried 
preparations were made for the evacuation of the city and 
for the memorable retreat through the Jerseys which was so 
rudely interrupted by Wastincron: at Monmouth Court 
HIouse. Somehow the portrait found its way to the house in 
Northumberland of General Grey, who eventually was raised 
to the peerage. The second Lord Grey, the grandfather of 
the present Governor-General of Canada, was head of the 
famous Whig ministry which, against formidable obstruction 
in the House of Lords and against the will of the sovereign, 
Wituiam IV. himself, carried the first Reform bill which 
became operative in 1832. Philadelphians will learn with 
peculiar satisfaction that Lord Grey decided a month ago 
to restore the portrait of his own free will, and it is now on 
the way to this country, where it is expected to arrive in time 
for the FRANKLIN celebration on April 20. 





What caused the summary dismissal of Mr. BrLLamy 
Srorer, lately ambassador at Vienna, and the prompt ap- 
pointment.of Mr. Francis to the post, has not yet been made 
known officially at Washington. <A report has been current, 
however, that Mrs. Srorrer had made an indiscreet use of a 
letter, received from President Roosrveit, for the purpose 
of promoting the advancement of Archbishop IRELAND to a 
cardinalate. In an interview which took place in Vienna 
en March 31, Mrs. Storer denied that she had ever made 
the alleged improper use of a letter from the President. The 
President of the United States, she says, has never written 
to her about Archbishop IRELAND, except cursorily in a letter 
last December upon another subject. She presumes that 
the current report alludes to a letter addressed to her in 1900 
by Mr. Roosevett, when he was Governor of New York. 
This letter, she asserts, was written expressly in order that 
she might show it to Cardinal Rampotua, then Papal Secre- 
tary of State, in order to convince the. Vatican of the friendly 
attitude of distinguished Americans toward Archbishop Ire- 
LAND’S policy. Governor RoosrveLtt thought that the Vat- 
ican’s good-will would be of great importance to the Federal 
government in the latter’s relations with the Philippines. 
All that part of the letter which relates to this subject has 
been cabled to this country and published in the New York 
Herald. We can see no impropriety in the original exhibi- 
tion to Cardinal Rampouia of such a letter, evidently with 
the author’s consent, from the Governor of one of our States, 
for the reason that the latter would be known to hold no 
official relation whatever to the Federal administration. The 
case would be entirely different if the same letter were now 
exhibited to Cardinal Merry pret Vat, the present Papal 
Secretary of State, by the wife of an American ambassador, 
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for it would naturally be supposed to express the present 
feelings and wishes of the President of the United States, 
and would practically impute to him an intention of influen- 
cing a foreign government in the choice of its officials. What 
must make Mr. Storrr’s summary dismissal painful both to 
him and to Mr. Roosrvett:is the fact that they have long 
been friends. 


The bill now before Congress to take the tax off denatur- 
ized aleohol, for use in the arts and as a fuel, has so much 
backing and is so reasonable a measure that it is expected 
to pass in spite of all opposition from industries interested 
in its defeat. If a tithe of the benefits cited as sure to re- 
sult from free aleohol ever materialize, the new law will be 
a boon of immense value to the country. Besides the use 
of aleohol in manufactures, which is large at present in 
spite of the huge tax, and will be very greatly increased 
when the tax is removed, we are to'd that free alcohol, which 
can be made for about thirty cents a gallon, has a great future 
as a fuel and as an illuminant. Aleohol was beginning to 
be used for lighting purposes in the fifties, but before. that 
use of it became common or lamps to burn it were perfected, 
the civil-war tax that was imposed on it made its price pro- 
hibitive. If it becomes cheap again, its use as an illuminant 
is expeeted to develop very rapidly and extensively. So also 
it is to he the great fuel for motor-engines, and perhaps 
for household use. As it can be made out of grains, fruits, 
molasses, and many other vegetable substances, its manu- 
facture is expected to afford a market for many farm products 
now wasted or sold at losing prices—a consideration which 
enlists the farming interests on the side of the bill. 


Former Congressman Joun R. Tuayer, of Worcester, likely 
Democratic candidate for Governor of Massachusetts, wound 
up a tariff-revision speech at a JEFFERSON dinner at Spring- 
field, on April 2, by telling how “one of the brightest and 
ablest members of the Senate”. said to him last winter, 
“Why, Mr. Tuayer, it has come te this over here, that when 
my name is reached on the roll-call I do not know whether 
to answer ‘present’ or ‘not guilty.’” It is a good story—a 
little too good to be convincing. The Senate’s recent work on 
the railroad-rate bill has earned it much respectful considera- 
ticn. There is a disposition to take a hopeful view of it, if 
only to correct the counter-disposition to paint it all black. 
We guess the Senate is on the mend. We have heard it_re- 
lated that some years ago a government official had a twenty- 
payment life-insurance policy in one of the great New York 
companies, which matured. The payments offered him fell so 
far short of what he had been led to expect that he was dis- 
posed to make public remonstrance. But he was about to be 
promoted to much higher rank, and it was represented to him 
that if he made trouble for the life-insurance company his 
appointment would be apt not to be confirmed by the Senate. 
He took what the insurance company offered him and said 
nothing. That would hardly happen now. Would it? The 
Senate represents something more than the full pockets of the 
country. It represents a very important fraction of the 
brains and foresight of the country. With all its faults, and 
it has many, no department of our government is likelier to 
earn its salt in the next five years than the Senate. 








Still, the tariff will have to be revised some time, and if its 
friends won’t do the job, its enemies will—The Sun. 


“Some time” has such a far-away sound. What of those 
eager spirits that want it done in this life? 


The newspapers report the discovery by Professor ELMER 
Gates, of Washington, that certain wave-lengths of ultra- 
violet light and certain frequencies of electric undulations 
will pass through a dead animal body more completely than 
through a living one. The result is, it seems, that the living 
body under these rays will cast a shadow; a dead one not. 
The opaqneness of the living bodies Professor Garters finds 
to be due to the presence of electric currents in the nerves 
and muscles. While life exists the body is a bundle of 
electrie currents through which electric waves cannot pass. 
As described, it seems a very pretty discovery, and it is taken 
with sufficient seriousness to be discussed as a_ practical 
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means of determining whether life has gone out of bodies 
that seem to be dead. “There are eases of catalepsy where 
ordinary tests of death fail and in which a new test would 
be useful, and in some cases of disease where it is important 
to know how low the vital forces have run at a given time, 
Professor Gatrs’s discovery, if it turns out to be authentic, 
may be of practical use. But whether of immediate practical 
use or not, it is very interesting (if true), as are all dis- 
coveries that push forward the limits of human knowledge. 
One effect of the curious things that scientists nowadays are 
constantly finding out is to impress upon thoughtful per- 
sons the incompleteness of the present state of knowledge. 
Our world knows enormously more about many things than 
the wor!d of our fathers did, yet the more it knows, the less 
inclined it is to believe that it knows all. Discovery follows 
so fast upon discovery in these days as to make us realize 
more acutely than in slower times how vast a mass of nature's 
mysteries are still unexplored, and how much our views of 
what is eredible and what is not may be affected by discoy- 
eries still to come. As a scientist said in commenting on 
this reported discovery by Professor Gates, “It is not safe, 
in these days of rapid advancement. in scientific achievement, 
to deny anything.” 


An article in McClure’s Magazine for April, which we ob- 
serve to be much quoted in the newspapers, is devoted to a 
defence of the human propensity to eat food. We do not 
wonder that the artjcle is popular. The author, Dr. Hurcuin- 
son, brings all the knowledge at his disposal to the support 
of the proposition that three square meals a day are highly 
beneficial for most persons who are disposed to eat them, 
and that the foods that people want are, as a rule, the foods 
best suited to do them good. He disparages the advocates 
of starvation diet, scouts the notion that man is not naturally 
carnivorous, scoffs at cereals and patent breakfast-foods, de- 
fends white bread as one of the best foods known, endorses 
coffee, pork, spices, and condiments, and insists that people 
who eat the best food they can get—as most people do— 
show more sense about their diet than most of the profes- 
sional or commercial dietarians who preach novel restraints 
to them. There seems to the layman to be much sense “in 
Dr. Hurcutnson’s deliverances, and though it is true that 
overeating is common and harmful, the doctrines of the dys- 
pepties have been overprofusely expounded of late, and _ it 
is time that the old theory of ample meals for healthy people 
should have an inning. 


In the last two years Germany’s Southwest Africa has cost 
the German government $150,000,000 and some thousands of 
lives lost by massacres and in course of operations to subdue 
the natives. It seems a good deal to pay for imperfect 
pacification of a territory which contains no more than 5000 
European residents, and of which the combined imports and 
exports amount to no more than $2,500,000 a year. If the 
nations of the world ever become sane enough to consider 
modern colonization as a business proposition, there will be 
an international auction at which there will be bargains for 
buyers. 


The football managers have asked candidates for the next team 
to choose, so far as possible, morning elective studies so as to 
allow football practice in the afternoon.—Yale College news in the 
“ Evening Post.” 

Very modest of the managers. The simpler and more 
efficacious way would be to make football an elective, and let 
it jostle out its conflicts with the other electives. There is a 
prospect, by the way, that there will be the usual provision 
of intercollegiate football next fall. The Harvard Athletie 
Committee has declared in favor of cooperating with the other 
university teams in testing the new rules, and probably the 
overseers will consent. The Harvard Committee thinks the 
revised rules give reasonable assurance that a satisfactory 
game can be played under them. The Evening Post is less 
hopeful. In fifteen inches of closely united amendments, it 
cannot find a line that is likely to improve the game. It is 
proposed at Harvard to entertain visiting teams at dinner 
after matches, and thereby abate the ferocity of contests. 
Measures of that kind, by inducing amenities of spirit, might 
help very much. 














Shall Our Forests Escape the Fate of China’s P 


Tur April number of Outlook contains two important articles, 
one describing the extent to which the process of deforestation 
has been carried in many parts of China, and the other indicating 
the means of saving the United States from similar devastation. 
The dearth of trees in China was noted centuries ago by the first 
European visitors. M1.ton reveals a knowledge of the fact when, 
in * Paradise Lost,” he speaks of “the windy plains of Sericana.” 
In a recent letter, Mr. KENNAN has described the desolate ap- 
pearance of the coast of southern Manchuria—hills upon which 
neither tree nor shrub has been left. Other travellers have reported 
that this condition is prevalent over a large part of eastern and 
northern China, and extends in varying degree over most of the 
empire, although in the western provinces forests of considerable 
size may still be found in the recesses of the higher mountains. 
To see the later stages of the process of deforestation, however, 
lower mountains of northeastern China, 
to the great plains upon which are 
millions of the Chinese race. Mr. 
ELior BLACKWELDER, who contributes one of the articles to 
Outlook, testifies that in the eastern provinces one may travel 
hundreds of miles without seeing even a small grove of trees upon 
the hillsides. He refers, of course, to natural forest growths, not 
| to fruit trees and decorative trees which are private property. 
\The process of deforestation was completed in- the eastern 
provinces, of which Shantung is one, at a period so remote that 
in some localities Mr. BLACKWELDER found no traditions of its 
occurrence preserved among the inhabitants. The severe dust- 
storms of eastern China are attributed to deforestation. In the 
United States the grass holds down the dry soil and the trees 
tend to act as sieves to remove the suspended particles from each 
passing wind. We, therefore, have little to complain of from 
dust, except along highways and in our cities. In China, on the 
other hand, the mountain slopes are bare and, after the harvests 
are gathered, the fields are completely denuded. The entire land 
surface then becomes a source of dust. Hence the dust-storms, 
which often dim the sunlight on a cloudless day. Could the trees 
be restored to the hillsides, the grass to the plains, and the stubble 
to the fields, the phenomenon would in a large measure disappear. 

Of course there is nothing peculiar in China’s experience, ex- 
cept that the process of deforestation has been carried further 
there than in most other countries. The same effects will be 
witnessed in any land where adequate precautions are not taken 
to, preserve the forests. Mr. Puitip W. Ayres, the author of the 
second article in Outlook, undertakes to show what should be 
done to preserve our forests where they still exist, and to replace 
them where they have been destroyed. As forester of the Society 
for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, he is specially 
qualified to speak of the White Mountain region. It seems that, 
owing to the rapid growth of paper-making from spruce-trees, 
thirty miilion dollars have been invested in lumber mills and 
machinery in New Hampshire alone during the last fifteen years. 
Trees old and young, large and small, down to six inches in 
diameter. are used. On the high slopes, where spruce grows un- 
mixed with other species, and where all of the trees are small, 
everything is cut, and those under six inches in diameter are left 
to rot upon the ground. This is pronounced by Mr. Ayres the 
most wasteful method of lumbering that can be imagined. Fire 
follows almost always in the débris. As the soil on the mountains 
is largely vegetable mould, this also is consumed, so that the 
possibility of any forest growth of value is postponed from one to 
three centuries, and sometimes only the naked rock remains. We 
are told that 84,000 acres in the White Mountain region were 
burned over in the single year 1903. If we turn to the middle and 
southern parts of New England, we find that they have suffered 
the loss of hundreds of millions of dollars in the complete ex- 
haustion of the primeval white-pine forests that were lumbered in 
the past, without any reference to the future. 

Mr. Ayres has made a careful study also of forest conditions in 
the Appalachian Mountains, and is convinced that, lying, as 
they do, in parts of seven States, the Virginias, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and Kentucky, these mountains can be con- 
trolled by no one of those commonwealths, nor is any adequate 
cooperative action obtainable from seven separate legislative 
bodies. The urgent need of saving the timber and protecting the 
flow of streams can be met only by the Federal government, and 
its interposition should be prompt; for in this last great hard- 
wood forest of our Eastern section, the lumbermen are operating 
every year on a larger scale. The Federal government alone has 
power to prevent the enormous expenditures that must come later 
in the process of slowly reforesting these mountains if the present 
forests are swept off. It is well known that, under the: far- 
sighted policy followed by four Presidents of the United States, 
large tracts of forest land in the West, owned by the Federal 
These now in- 


one must go to the 
especially those adjacent 
crowded so many scores of 


government, have been set aside as forest reserves. 


clude, we are told, over a hundred million acres—an area larger 
All of these reserves, however, are west of 
Mr. Ayres contends that. there should be 


than New England. 
the Mississippi River. 
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reservations in the East, where the population is dense, where the 
sawmills and wood-working factories already established need 
material, and where the rivers, if not protected at their head 
waters, will less effectively serve the tremendous interests de- 
pendent upon them. Particularly would he have reservations 
established by Federal authority. in the southern Appalachian 
Mountains and in the White Mountains. 





Personal and Pertinent 


A PROPOSITION to remove the tax on the alcohol used in politics 
would arouse more interest in Congress than this measure to re- 
move the tax on alcohol used in the arts. 


The New York Herald states that women attended the dress- 
makers’ convention “with pads and pencils.” The reference to 
pencils is all right, but the other part of the statement looks like 
a confession. 


A Chattanooga editor insists that “there were no rowdies present ” 
at the recent lynching at that place. Chattanooga evidently wants 
it understood that her lynchings are orderly, well-conducted affairs, 
in which only gentlemen participate. 


District-Attorney Jerome has attracted considerable attention 
by his address at a banquet in which he bitterly denounced. reck- 
lessness in speech. This record for consistency will not be equalled 
until Senator Morcan makes a plea for limiting debates in the 
Senate. 


Colonel HENRY WATTERSON predicts that Witt1am RANDOLPH 
Hearst will control the next Democratic national convention. This 
might be important, even alarming, if it were not for the fact that 

*Colonel WATTERSON’s political predictions, like dreams, go by con- 
traries. 

By the provisions of his mother’s will, Perer PAuLson, a farmer, 
living ten miles from Cashton, Wisconsin, must attend church every 
Sunday for fifteen years before he can inherit her estate. That 
man is going to have difficulty in keeping his piety from coming 
under suspicion. 


Representative Hutt denies the charge that any New York 
financier paid his campaign expenses. Mr. Hutt might strengthen 
his denial by citing that suit that was brought against him by a 
cigar dealer in Des Moines for $30 for 2000 campaign cigars. The 
man who buys that brand of cigars for his constituents is not 
getting any easy money for campaign purposes. 


“There is a storm brewing, and the time is approaching,” said 
Senator DoLtiver, in the course of a perfervid appeal for railway- 
rate legislation, “ when the citizens of the United States are going 
to make an inquiry into the method by which some men, in a few 
years, make hundreds of millions of dollars.” They are doing 
that now, Senator, and adopting the methods whenever possible. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN BARNES has been appointed postmaster at 
Washington. Mr. BARNEs has been a familiar figure at the Capitol 
for several years. His duty has been to appear occasionally at the 
door of the Senate or House and announce, “ A message from the 
President of the United States,’ and to then bow and retire. He 
achieved some notoriety recently by playing the leading role in the 
ejectment of Mrs. Mrnor Morris from the White House. 


Curtis HANcock has offered a bill in the Texas Legislature pro- 
hibiting civilians from being addressed as “ Colonel” or “ Major,” 
or by other military title, and providing also that lawyers not 
holding judicial positions shall not be called “ Judge.” It is sel- 
dom that a Texas reformer halts half-way, and it is difficult to 
understand why Mr. Hancock did not also provide for a ban on 
“Prof.” and “ Hon.,” as applied to barbers and candidates for 
constable. 


The editor of the Girard (Kansas) Appeal constantly refers to 
President Roosevelt as “ Rosey,” and explains that he does not 
want to be formal like other editors, who refer to the President as 
“Teddy.” This protest against formality is equalled only by that 
made by Mr. Joun R. McLEAN, who rebuked a reporter of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer for calling him “ Mae.” “ Don’t you call me 
‘Mae,’” said Mr. McLean. “Call me ‘Johnny.’ ‘Mac’ sounds so 
formal.” 


The President and his supporters who favor annual increases in 
the expenditures for battle-ships seem to have scored a rather 
shrewd™sxictory. over their opponents. ‘The President’s reeom- 
mendation\forwo new battle-ships, to cost about $4,000,000 each, 
raised a storm of opposition in Congress, an opposition that threat- 
ened to defeat any appropriation for battle-ship building. Then 
came the English Dreadnought, and immediately plans were made 
for constructing a 20,000-ton battle-ship, to cost about $10,000,000, 
and the construction of it will be authorized. The scheme worked 
like Senator KNnox’s plan of doubling the size of his cigars when 
his physician ordered him to reduce his number of cigars by half. 
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V HE old fellow who told that story of dream-transference 
on a sleeping-car, at Christmas-time, was again at the 
club on Easter Eve. Halson had put him up for the 
winter, under the easy rule we had, and he had taken 
very naturally to the Turkish room for his after-dinner 

coffee and cigar. We all rather liked him, though it was Minver’s 
pose to be critical of the simple friendliness with which he made 
himself at home among us, and to feign a wish that there were 
fewer trains between Boston and New York, so that old Newton 
(that was his name) could have a better ‘chance of staying away. 
But we noticed that Minver was always a willing listener to New- 
ton’s talk, and that he sometimes hospitably offered to share his 
tobacco with the Bostonian. When brought to book for his incon- 
sistency by Rulledge, he said he was merely welcoming the new 
blood, if not young blood, that Newton was infusing into our. body, 
which had grown anemic on Wanhope’s psychology and Rulledge’s 
romance; or, anyway, it was a change. 

Newton now began by saying abruptly, in a fashion he had, 
“We used to hear a good deal in Boston about your Easter Parade 
here in New York. Do you still keep it up?” 

No one else answering, Minver replied, presently, “TI believe 
it is still going on! I understand that it’s composed mostly of 
milliners out to see one another’s new hats, and generous Jewesses 
who are willing to contribute the ‘dark and bright’ of the 
beauty in which they walk to the observance of an alien faith. 
It’s rather astonishing how the synagogue takes to the feasts of 
the church. If it were not for that, I don’t know what would 
become of Christmas.” 

“What do you mean by their walking in beauty?” Rulledge 
asked over his shoulder. 

“TI shall never have the measure of your ignorance, Rulledge. 


“You don’t even know Byron’s lines on Hebrew loveliness? 


“*She walks in beauty like the night 

Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meets in her aspect and her cyes.’” 


“Pretty good,” Rulledge assented. “And they are splendid, 
sometimes. But what has the Easter Parade got to do with it?” 
he asked Newton. 

“Oh, only what everything has with everything else. TI was 
thinking of Easter-time long ago and far away, and naturally I 
thought of Easter now and here. I saw your Parade once, and 
it seemed to me one of the great social spectacles. But you can’t 
keep anything in New York. if it’s good; if it’s bad, you can” 

“You come from Boston, I think you said, Mr. Newton,” Minver 
breathed blandly through his smoke. 

* Oh, I'm not a real Bostonian,” our guest replied. “Tm not 
abusing you on behalf of a city that I’m a native proprietor of. 
If I were, | shouldn’t perhaps make your decadent Easter Parade 
my point of attack, though I think it’s a pity to let it spoil. I 
came from a part of the ‘country where we used to make a great 
deal of Easter, when we were boys, at least so far as eggs went. 
I don’t know whether the grown people observed the day then, 
and 1 don’t know whether the boys keep it now; I haven't been 
back at Easter-time for several generations. But when I was a 
boy it was a serious thing. In that soft southwestern latitude 
the grass had pretty well greened up by Easter, even when it came 
in March, and grass colors eggs a very nice yellow; it used to 
worry me that it didn’t color them green. When the grass hadn’t 
got along. far enough, winter wheat would do as well. I don’t 
remember what color onion husks would give; but we used onion 
husks, too. Some mothers would let the boys get Jogwood from the 
drug-store, and that made the eggs a fine, bold purplish black. But 
the greatest egg of all was a calico egg, that you got by coaxing 
your grandmother—your mother’s mother: or your aunt—your 
mother’s sister—to sew up in a tight cover of brilliant calico. 
When that was boiled long enough the colors came off: in a perfect 
pattern on the egg. Very few boys could get such eggs; when they 
did, they put them away in -bureau drawers till they ripened 
and the mothers smelt them, and threw them out of the window as 
guickly as possible. Always, after breakfast, Easter Morning, we 
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came out on the street, and fought eggs. We pitted the little 
ends of the eggs against one another, and the fellow whose egg 
cracked the other fellow’s egg won it, and he carried it off. I 
remember grass and wheat colored eggs in such trials of strength, 
and onion and logwood colored eggs; but never calico eggs; they 
were too precious to be risked; it would have seemed wicked. 

“T don’t know,” the Boston man went ‘musingly on, “why I 
should remember these things so relentlessly; I’ve forgotten all 
the important things that happened to me then; but perhaps these 
were the important things. Who knows? I only know I’ve always 
had a soft spot in my heart for Easter, not so much because of 
the calico eggs, perhaps, as because of the grandmothers and the 
aunts. I suppose the simple life is full of such aunts and grand- 
mothers still; but you don’t find them in hotel apartments, or even 
in flats consisting of seven large, light rooms and bath.” We 
all recognized the language of the advertisements, and laughed in 
sympathy with our guest, who perhaps laughed out of proportion 
with a pleasantry of that size. 

When he had subdued his mirth, he resumed at a point apparently 
very remote from that where he had started. 

“There was one of these winters in Cambridge, where I lived 
then, that seemed tougher than any other we could remember, and 
they were 4ll pretty “tough winters there in those times. There 
were forty snowfalls between Thanksgiving and Fast Day—you 
don’t know what Fast Day is, in New ‘York, and we didn’t either, 
as far as the fasting went—and the cold kept on and on till we 
couldn’t, or said we couldn’t, stand it any longer. So, along about 
the middle of March, somewhere, we picked up the children, and 
started South. In those days New York seemed pretty far south 
to us; and when we got here we found everything on wheels that 
we had left on runners in Boston. But the next day it began to 
snow, and we said we must go a little farther to meet the spring. 
IT don’t know exactly what it was made us pitch on Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania; but we had a notion we should find it interesting. 
and at any rate a total change from our old environment. We had 
been reading something about the Moravians, and we knew that 
it was the capital of Moravianism, with the largest Moravian 
congregation in the world; I think it was Longfellow’s Hymn of 
the Moravian Nuns that set us to reading about the sect; and we 
had somehow heard that the Sun Inn, at Bethlehem, was the 
finest old-fashioned public house anywhere. At any rate, we had 
the faith of our youthful years, and we put out for Bethlehem. 

“We arrived just at dusk, but not so late that we couldn’t see 
the hospitable figure of a man coming out of the Sun to meet us 
at the omnibus door, and to shake hands with each of us. It was 
the very pleasantest and sweetest welcome we ever had at a pub- 
lie house; and though we found the Sun a large, modern hotel, 
we easily accepted the landlord’s assurance that the old Inn was 
built up inside of the hotel, just as it was when Washington stayed 
in-it; and after a mighty good supper we went to our rooms, 
which were piping warm from two good base-burner stoves. It was 
not exactly the vernal air we had expected of Bethlehem when we 
left New York; but you can’t have everything in this world, and 
with the snowbanks along the streets outside, we were very glad 
to have the base-burners. 

“We went to bed pretty early, and I fell into one of those ex- 
emplary sleeps that begin with no margin of waking after your 
head touches the pillow, or before that, even, and I woke from 
a dream of heavenly music that translated itself into the earthly 
notes of bugles. It made me sit up with the instant realization 
that we had arrived in Bethlehem on Easter Eve, and that this 
was Easter Morning. We had read of the beautiful observance 
of the feast by the “Moravians, and while I was hurrying on my 
clothes beside my faithful base-burner, I kept quite superfluously 
wondering at myself for not having thought of it, and so made 
sure of being called. TI had waked just in time, though I hadn’t 
deserved to do so, and ought, by right, to have missed it all. I 
tried to make my wife come with me; but after the family is of 
a certain size a woman, if she is a real woman, thinks her hus- 
band can see things for her, and generally sends him out to 
reconnoitre and report. Besides, my wife couldn’t have left the 
children without waking them, to tell them she was going, and 
then all five of them would have wanted to come with us, in- 









cluding the baby; and 
we should have had 
no end of a time con- 
vincing them of the 
impossibility. We 
were a_ good deal 
bound up in the chil- 
dren, and we hated to 
lie to them when we 
could possibly avoid 
it. So I went alone. 

“TI asked the night 
porter, who was still 
on duty, the way I 
wanted to take, but 
there were so many 
people in the streets 
going the same direc- 
tion that I couldn't 
have missed it any- 
how; and pretty soon 
we came to the old 
Moravian cemetery, 
which was in the 
heart of the town; 
and there we found 
most of the Moravian 
congregation drawn 
up on three sides of 
the square, waiting, 
and facing the east, 
which was beginning 
to redden. Of all the 
cemeteries [have 
seen, that was the 
most beautiful, — be- 
cause it was the sim- 
plest and humblest. 
Generally a cemetery 
is a dreadful place, 
with headstones and 
footstones and shafts 
and tombs scattered 
about, and looking 
like a field full of 
granite and marble 
stumps from. the 
clearing of a petrified 
forest. But here all 
the memorial tablets * 
lay flat with the earth. 

None of the dead were 
assumed to be wor- 
thier of remembrance 
than another; they all 
rested at regular in- 
tervals, with their 
tablets on their A 
breasts, like shields in 
their sleep after the 
battle of life. I was 
thinking how right 
and wise this was, and 
feeling the purity of 

the conception like a 
quality of the keen, clear air of the morning, which seemed 
to be breathing straight from the sky, when suddenly the 
sun blazed up from the horizon like a fire. and the instant 
it appeared the horns of the band began to blow, and the 
people burst into a hymn—a thousand voices, for all I know. 
It was the sublimest thing I ever heard, and I don’t know that 
there’s anything to match it for dignity and solemnity in any 
religious rite. It made the tears come, for I thought how those 
people were of a church of missionaries and martyrs from the 
beginning, and I felt as if I were standing in sight and hearing 
of the first Christians after Christ. It was as if He were risen 
there ‘in the midst of them.’ ” 

“ Rulledge looked round on the rest of us, with an air of acquiring 
merit from the Bostonian’s poetry, but Minver’s gravity was proof 
against the chance of mocking Rulledge, and I think we all felt 
alike. Wanhope seemed especially interested, though he said 
nothing. 

“ When I went home. I told my wife about it as well as I could, 
but though she entered into the spirit of it, she was rather pre- 
occupied. The children had all wakened, as they did sometimes, 
in a body, and were storming joyfully around the rooms, as if it 
were Christmas; and she was trying to get them dressed. ‘ Do tell 
them what Easter is like; they’ve never seen it kept before,’ she 
said, and I tried to do so, while I took a hand, as a young father 
will, and tried to get them into their clothes. I don’t think I 
dwelt much on the religious observance of the day, but I dug up 
some of my profane associations with it in early life, and told 
them about coloring eggs, and fighting them, and all that; there 
in New England, in those days they had never seen or heard of such 
a thing as an Easter egg. 

“| don’t think my reminiscences quieted them much. They were 
all on fire, the oldest boy and girl, and the twins, and even the 
two-year-old that we called the baby, to go out and buy some 
eggs and get the landlord to let them color them in the hotel 
kitchen. I had a deal of ado to make them wait till after break- 
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It was the pleasantest welcome we ever had at a public house 


_ it’s all ours!’ 








fast, but I managed 
somehow; and when 
we had  finished—it 
was a mighty good 
Pennsylvania _ break- 
fast, such as we could 
eat with impunity in 
those haleyon days: 
rich coffee, steak, 
sausage, eggs, apple- 
butter, buckwheat 
cakes and maple syrup 
—we got their out- 
door togs on them, 
while they were all 
stamping and_ shout- 
ing round and had to 
be caught and over- 
coated, and fur-capped 
and hooded simulta- 
neously, and managed 
to get them into the 
street together. Ever 
been in Bethlehem?” 

We all had to own 
our neglect of this 
piece of travel; and 
Newton, after a mo- 
ment of silent forgive- 
ness, said: 

“Well, I don’t 
know how it is now, 
but twenty-five or 
thirty years ago it 
was the most interest- 
ing town in America. 
It wasn’t the old Mo- 
ravian community 
that it had _ been 
twenty-five years be- 
fore that, when none 
but Moravians could 
buy property there; 
but it was like the 
Sun Hotel, and just as 
that had grown round 
and over the old Sun 
Inn, the prosperous 
manufacturing town, 
with its iron-foundries 
and _ zine-foundries, 
and all the rest of it, 
had grown round and 
over the original Mo- 
ravian village. If 
you wanted a breath 
of perfect strangeness, 
with an American 
quality in it at the 
same time, you 
couldn’t have gone to 
any place where you 
could have had it on 
such terms as you 
could in Bethlehem. 
I can’t begin to go into details, but one thing was hearing 
German spoken everywhere in the street: not the German of 
Germany, but the Pennsylvania German, with its broad vowels 
and broken-down grammatical forms, and its English vocables and 
interjections, which you. caught in the sentences which came to 
you, like av coorse, and yes and no for ja and nein. There were 
stores where they spoke no English, and others where they made 
a specialty of it; and I suppose when we sallied out that bright 
Sunday morning, with the baby holding on to a hand of each of 
us between us, and the twins going in front with their brother 
and sister, we were almost as foreign as we should have been in 
a village on the Rhine or the Elbe. 

“We got a little acquainted with the people, after awhile, and 
I heard some stories of the country folks that I thought were 
pretty good. One was about an old German farmer on whose land 
a prospecting metallurgist found zine ore; the scientific man 
brought him the bright yellow button by which the zine proved 
its existence in its union with copper, and the old fellow asked 
in an awestricken whisper, ‘Is it a gold-mine?’ ‘No, no. Guess 
again.’ ‘Then it’s a brass-mine!’ But before they began to find 
zine there in the lovely Lehigh Valley—you can stand by an open 
zine-mine and look down into it where the rock and earth are 
left standing, and you seem to be looking down into a range of 
sharp mountain peaks and pinnacles—it was the richest farming 
region in the whole fat State of Pennsylvania; and there was a 
young farmer who owned a vast tract of it, and who went to fetch 
home a young wife from Philadelphia way, somewhere. He drove 
there and back in his own buggy, and when he reached the top 
overlooking the valley, with his bride, he stopped his horse, and 
pointed with his whip. ‘There,’ he said, ‘as far as the sky is blue, 
I thought that was fine.” 

I couldn’t help bursting out, 
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“Eh?” Newton queried. “Oh! I don’t mind. You’re welcome 
to it, Mr. Acton. It’s a pity somebody shouldn’t use it, and of 
course J can’t.” 

“ Acton will send you a copy with the usual forty-per-cent. 
discount and ten off for’ cash,” the painter said. 

They had their little laugh at my expense, and then Newton 
took up his tale again. ‘ Well, as I was saying— By the way, 
what was I saying?” 

The story-loving Rulledge remembered. “ You went out with 
your wife and children for Easter eggs.” 

“Oh, yes. Thank you. Well, of course, in a town geographic- 
ally American, the shops were all shut on Sunday, and we couldn’t 
buy even an Easter egg on Easter Sunday. But one of the stores 
had the shade of its show-window up, and the children simply 
glued themselves to it in such a fascination that we could hardly 
unstick them. That window was full of all kinds of Easter things 
—I don’t remember what all; but there were Easter eggs in 
every imaginable color and pattern, and besides these there were 
whole troops of toy rabbits. I had forgotten that the natural off- 
spring of Easter eggs is rabbits; but I took a brace, and remem- 
bered the fact and announced it to the children. They immediately 
demanded an explanation with all sorts of scientific particulars, 
which I gave them, as reckless of the truth as I thought my wife 
would suffer without contradicting me. I had to say that while 
Kaster eggs mostly hatched rabbits, there were instances-in which 
they hatched other things, as, for instance, handfuls of eagles and 
half-eagles and double-eagles, especially in the case of the golden 
eggs that the goose laid. They knew all about that goose; but I 
had to tell them what those unfamiliar pieces of American coin- 
age were, and promise to give them one each when they grew up, 
if they were good. That only partially satisfied them, and they 
wanted to know specifically what other kinds of things Easter 
eggs would hatch if properly treated. Each one had a preference; 
the baby always preferred what the last one said; and she 
wanted an ostrich, the same as her big brother; he was seven 
then. 

“T don’t really know how we lived through the day; I mean the 
children, for my wife and I went to the Moravian church, and had 
a good long Sunday nap in the afternoon, while the children were 
pining for Monday morning, when they could buy eggs and begin 
to color them, so that they could hatch just the right kind of 
Easter things. When I woke up, I had to fall in with a theory 
they had agreed to between them that any kind of two-legged 
or four-legged chick that hatched from an Easter egg would wear 
the same color, or the same kind of spots or stripes, that the egg 
had. 

“T found that they had arranged to have calico eggs, and 
they were going to have their mother cover them with the 
same sort of cotton prints that I had said my grandmother 
and aunts used, and they meant to buy the calico in the morn- 
ing at the same time that they bought the eggs. We had 
some tin vessels of water on our stoves to take the dryness out 
of the hot air, and they had decided that they would boil their 





eggs in these, and not trouble the landlord for the use of his 
kitchen. 

* There was nothing in this scheme wanting but their mother's 
consent—I agreed to it on the spot—but when she understood that 
they each expected to have two eggs apiece, with one apiece for us, 
she said she never could cover a dozen eggs in the world, and that 
the only way would be for them to go in the morning with us, 
and choose each the handsomest egg they could out of the eggs in 
that shop window. They met this proposition rather blankly 
at first; but en reflection the big brother said it would be a shame 
to spoil mamma’s Easter by making her work all day, and_ be- 
sides it would keep them till night anyway before they could 
begin to have any fun with their eggs; and then the rest all said 
the same thing, ending with the baby; and accepted the inevitable 
with joy, and set about living through the day as well as they 
could. 

“They had us up pretty early the next morning—that is, they 
had me up; their mother said that I had brought it on myself, and 
richly deserved it for exciting their imaginations, and I had to 
go out with the two oldest and the twins to choose the eggs; we 
got off from the baby by promising to let her have two, and she 
didn’t understand very well, anyway, and was awfully sleepy. 
We were a pretty long time choosing the six eggs, and | 
don’t remember now just what they were; but they were cer- 
tainly joyous eggs; and— By the way, L don’t know why I’m 
boring a band of hardened bachelors like you with all these do- 
mestie details?” 

“Oh, don’t mind ws,’ Minver responded to his general ap- 
peal. “We may not understand the feelings of a father, but 
we are all mothers at heart, especially Rulledge. Go on. 
It’s very exciting,” he urged, not very ironically, and Newton 
went on. 

“Well, I don’t believe I could say just how the havoe began. 
They put away their eggs very carefully after they had made their 
mother admire them, and shown the baby how hers were the 
prettiest, and they each said in succession that they must be very 
precious of them, for if you shook an egg, or anything, it wouldn't 
hatch; and it was their plan to take these home and set an un- 
employed pullet, belonging to the big brother, to hatching them in 
the coop that he had built of laths for her in the back yard with 
his own hands. But long before the afternoon was over, the evil 
one had entered Eden, and tempted the boy to try fighting eggs 
with these treasured specimens, as I had told we boys used 
to fight eggs in my town in the southwest. He held a conquering 
course through the encounter with three eggs, Lut met his Water- 
loo with a regular Bliicher belonging to the baby. Then he in- 
stantly changed sides; and smashed his Bliicher against the last egg 
left. By that time all the other children were in tears, the baby 
roaring powerfully in ignorant sympathy, and the victor steeped 
in silent gloom. His mother made him gather up the ruins 
from the floor, and put them in the stove, and she took possession 
of the victorious egg, and said she would keep it till we got 
back to Cambridge herself, and not let one of them touch it. 








The horns of the band began to blow, and the people burst into a hymn 
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can tell you it was a tragical time. I wanted to go out and buy 
them another set of eges, and spring them for a surprise on them 
in the morning, after they had suffered enough that night. But 
she said that if I dared to dream of such a_ thing —.which 
would be the ruin of the children’s character, by taking 
away the consequences of their folly—she should do, she did 
not know what, to me. Of course she was right, and I gave 
in, and helped the children forget all about it, so that by the time 
we got back to Cambridge, I had forgotten abouf it myself. 

“J don’t know what it was reminded the boy of that remaining 
Easter egg unless it was the sight of the unemployed pullet in 
her coop, which he visited the first thing; and I don’t know how 
he managed to wheedle his mother out of it; but the first night 
after I came home from business—it was rather late and the chil- 
dren had gone to bed—she told me that ridiculous boy, as she 
called him in self-ex- 
culpation, had actu- 
ally put the egg 
under his pullet, and 
all the children were 
wild to see what it 
would hatch. ‘ And 
now, she said 
severely, ‘what are 
you going to do? 
You have filled their 
heads with those 
ideas, and I suppose 
you will have to in- 
vent some nonsense 
or other to fool 
them, and make them 
believe that it has 
hatched a giraffe, or 
an elephant, or some- 
thing; they won’t be 
satisfied with any- 
thing less.’ I said we 
should have to try 
something smaller, for 
I didn’t think we 
could manage a chick 
of that size on our lot; 
and that I should 
trust in Providence. 
Then she said it was 
all very well to laugh; 
and that I couldn’t 
get out of it that 
way, and I needn’t 
think it. 

“JT didn’t, much. 
But the children un- 
derstood that it took 
three weeks for an 
egg to hatch, and any- 
way the pullet was so 
intermittent in her at- 
tentions to the Easter 
egg, only sitting on it 
at night, or when held 
down by hand in the 
day, that there was 
plenty of time. One 
evening when I came 
out from Boston, I 
was met by a doleful Bo ee 
deputation at the ‘ 
front gate, with the raN 
news that when the Nae 
coop was visited that ae 
morning after break- 
fast—they visited the “ee 
coop. every morn- ares 
ing before they went 
to school—the pul- 
let was found perch- 
ed on a_ cross-bar 
in a high state of 
nerves, and the shell 
of the Easter egg 
broken and_ entirely 
eaten out. Probably 9 rat had got in and done it, or, more hope- 
fully, a mink, such as used to attack eggs in the town where I was 
a boy. We went out and viewed the wreck, as a first step towards 
a better situation; and suddenly a thought struck me. ‘ Children,’ 
I said, ‘what did you really expect that egg to hatch, anyway? 
They looked askance at one another, and at last the boy said, 
‘Well, you know, papa, an egg that’s been cooked— And then 
we all laughed together, and I knew they had been making believe 
as much as I had, and no more expected the impossible of a boiled 
egg than I did.” 

“That was charming!” Wanhope broke out. “ There is nothing 
more interesting than the way children join in hypnotizing them- 
selves with the illusions which their parents think they have 
created without their help. In fact, it is very doubtful whether at 
any age we have any illusions except those of our own creation; 
we— 

- <y him go on, Wanhope,” Minver dictated; and Newton con- 
tinued. 
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By that time all the other children were in tears 
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“Tt was rather nice. I asked them if their mother knew about 
the egg; and they said that of course they couldn’t help 
telling her; and I said, ‘ Well, then, I’ll tell you what: we must 
make her believe that the chick hatched out and got away—’ 
The boy stopped me: ‘Do you think that would be exactly 
true, papa?’ ‘Well, not exactly true; but it’s only for the 
time being. We can tell her the exact truth afterwards,’ and 
then I laid my plan before them. They said it was perfectly 
splendid, and would be the greatest kind of joke on mamma, and 
cne that she would like as much as anybody. The thing was to 
keep it from her till it was done, and they all promised that they 
wouldn’t tell; but I could see that they were bursting with the 
secret the whole evening. 

“The next day was Saturday, when I always went home early, 
and I had the two oldest children come in with the second-girl, 
i who left them _ to 
Es ¢ take lunch with me. 
They had _ chocolate 
and ice-cream, and 
after lunch we went 
around to a milliner’s 
shop in West Street, 
where my wife and I 
had stopped a_ long 
five minutes the week 
before we went to 
Bethlehem, adoring 
an Easter bonnet that 
we saw in the win- 
dow. I wanted her 
to buy it; but she 
said, No, if we were 
going that expensive 
journey, we couldn’t 
afford it, and she 
must do without, that 
spring. I showed it 
to them, and ‘ Now, 
children,” I said, 
“what do you think 
of that for the chick 
that your Easter egg 
hatched?’ And they 
said it was the most 
beautiful bonnet they 
had ever seen, and it 
would just exactly 
suit mamma. But I 
saw they were holding 
something back, and 
I said sharply, 
‘Well?’ and they both 
guiltily faltered out, 
‘The bird, you know, 
papa,’ and I remem- 
bered that they be- 
longed to the society 
of Bird Defenders, 
who in that day were 
pledged against the 
decorative use of dead 
birds, or killing them 
for anything but food. 
‘Why, confound it,’ 
I said, ‘the bird is 
the very thing that 
makes it an LEaster- 
egg chick!’ but I saw 
that their honest lit- 
tle hearts were trou- 
bled, and I said again, 
‘Confound it! Let’s 
go in and hear what 
the milliner has to 
, say.’ Well, the long 

5 and the short of it 
wah, was that the milliner 
aie tried a bunch of for- 
get-me-nots over the 
bluebird that we all 
agreed was a thousand 
times better, and that 
if it were substituted would only cost threé dollars more, and we 
took our Easter-egg chick home in a blaze of glory, the children 
carrying the bandbox by the string between them. 

“Of course we had a great time opening it, and their mother 
acted her part so well that I knew she was acting, and after the 
little ones were in bed I taxed her with it. ‘Know? Of course 
I knew!’ she said. ‘Did you think they would let you deceive 
me? They’re true New-Englanders, and they told me all about 
it last night, when I was saying their prayers with them.’ ‘ Well, 
I said, ‘they let you deceive me; they must be true Westerners, 
too, for they didn’t tell me a word of your knowing.’ I rather had 
her there, but she said, ‘Oh, you goose—’ We were young people 
in those days, and goose meant everything. But really, Pm 
ashamed of getting off all this to you hardened bachelors, as I said 
before—” : ; 

“Tf you tell many more such stories in this club,” Minver said 
severely, “you won’t leave a bachelor in it? And Rulledge will be 
the first to get married.” 
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Pale, patient flow’r, 
Well-nigh forgotten in your niche, 
Who whispered of this hour? 


Who bade you bloom 
In my scant ray of city sun, 
And star my city gloom? 


For once I said— 
You were so dumb and stark and stili— 
“My patient flow’r is dead.” 


But oh, to-day 
You seem the gentle sign of One 
Who came and went away! 


Sweet, silent flow’r, 
Transfigured in your humble niche 
Told He to you this hour? 








THE ENCHANTED VALLEYS 


By Arthur Townsend Lawrence 


** Love is more great than we conceive, and Death is the keeper of unknown redemptions ”” 


I 

AVE you felt that indefinable magic of association, that 

subtle emotion of things past and irrecoverable, which 

clings, one knows not why or how, about certain aspects, 

certain phases, of the visible world? Of such an obses- 

sion as this Ashton was poignantly aware as he looked 
out over the dim prospect of woods and meadows that stretched 
to the westward from the ear window. Even the dingy little sta- 
tion, before which the train jerkily deposited him a moment later, 
suggested thronging connotations. For him, the untroubled New 
England landscape, which he knew. to be, to a soberer vision, so 
tranquilly normal and uncolored, was an illimitable wonderland, 
magical, dream-haunted, where the gathering evening mists were 
faery dews, and a spell of shadowy beauty hung waveringly before 
his eyes. 

As he stepped off the station platform and turned up the dusty 
road that bordered the meadow, he admitted to himself the proba- 
ble evanescence of the enchantment—that gleaming haze of asso- 
ciation and reminiscence of which he had been aware ever since 
the train had brought him within the recognizable confines of the 
territory which he and Hilda he!d as the most secret possession 
of their common past, a past that was still recent enough to re- 
tain unfaded, for them both, its subtle richness of hallucination. 
Ashton reflected, with a lurkingly indulgent amusement, upon 
that power of emotional] association that can imbue the most 
casual, the most inconsequent, things with so vivid a magic. He 
was increasingly sensible of the spell, a spell to which he yielded 
himself without reservation, with, indeed, a gathering sense of the 
submergence of his capacity for mental differentiation in the 
emotional tide to whose encroachments he was luxuriantly yield- 
ing. It was essentially, he recognized, her spell that lay upon 
him and about him: she was the gentle demiurge who had wrought, 
all unconsciously, this world of luminous wonder in whose by- 
ways he was permitted to dwell. 

Every step brought its reinforcement of delicate reminiscence. 
Here was the turn of the path which had led them, on that June 
evening, just a year ago, from the meadow up through the old 
Revolutionary burying-ground, where they had lingered to decipher 
the worn inscriptions on the headstones—he remembered how 
arresting had been the contrast between her radiant young vitality 
and the sombre implications of their surroundings; and how he 
had hurried her along the weed-grown path into the road, his 
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brain haunted with the memory of a line that had been almost 
obliterated from the age-stained marble of one of the tablets— 


“. ... but our dreams remember the Enchanted Valleys... .” 


And how clamorous with her name were the woods! which now 
were all that separated him from the inn. He left the road, and 
purposely made the long détour that led by the clump of aspens 
under which they had sat and dreamed together for so long that 
they had almost missed the supper hour at the inn, and Madame 
Tissot had scolded them because the chicken had grown cold and 
the cheese soufflé had incontinently fallen. 

Well, they would be in time for the chicken and the soufflé to- 
night, he reflected, looking at his watch. The Eustises had in- 
sisted on being allowed to bring Hilda down from Tuxedo in their 
motor-car, although Ashton, who owned to an unreasoned dislike 
for them, had demurred, and had urged Hilda to come by train. It 
was the first anniversary of their engagement, he had reminded 
Mrs. Eustis, and Hilda must not miss the dinner which he had 
arranged to be contrived as an exact replica of that unforgettable 
one of a year ago. 

Here was Madame Tissot’s garden path, bordered by syringa, 
snowballs, and roses, down which they had walked that evening 
after dinner, and he had smoked his cigar while she had told him 
in her rippling voice the names of the different flowers, rebuking 
his pretended ignorance with adorable earnestness. It almost 
seemed as if she were actually present now, the sense of her was 
so pervading and so insistent—his consciousness of her presence, 
indeed, fell just short of a conviction of her physical nearness. He 
had scarcely realized how potent and omnipresent her image had 
become to him—he had even caught himself in the act of turning 
to speak to her, thinking that she had lingered a moment before 
one of Madame Tissot’s rose-bushes. 


II 


Would Monsieur Ashton have champagne with his braised 
chicken and soufflé?—they had some excellent Ruinart on ice—or 
some Chateau Yquem? Or perhaps a bottle of Monsieur Tissot’s 
private stock of Madeira? ‘ 

Ashton pondered for a moment, his eyes bent upon the empty 
chair across the small table which Monsieur Tissot had set for 
two in the shade of the linden-tree, within sight of the garden and 

(Continucd on page 583.) 
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RE there people who have no inward inspirations, no uplift- 
ing and consoling thoughts, no inner life that is of value 
to them? If there be any such, how do they get along? 

“The trivial round, the common task,” are “valuable be- 

yond easy computation in making life wholesome and safe. 

They are the rails on which we run—must run if we are to arrive 

anywhere—but Heaven help the people, if there be any, for whom 
they must wholly take the place of thoughts. 

Heaven does seem to help some of them. There are people who 
seem not to have been furnished with the mental apparatus for 
appreciable thought, who go the trivial round so faithfully and 
do the common task with “such unfailing patience that they are 
comfortable company. You find them plodding along in all the 
walks of life, or most of them. I don’t know that there was ever 
a cook that had not inward musings of some value, for cooks to 
be valuable have to have talent in them and a streak of poetry, 
but I have known housemaids who were fairly thinkless, and 
who got along. And take Watkins, whose lot in life has so fallen 
that he is a shining light in the very shiningest of our social 
groups, and who is 
devoted to his group’s 
employments. His 
trivial round includes 
innumerable — dinner- 
parties, lots of dances, 
and the opera and all 
that, and his com- 
mon task a dainty 
stint of routine, 
money-making drudg- 
ery. I have sound- 
ed him, once or twice, 


for thoughts. He has 
none; no thoughts, 
only echoes, and 


those faint. But he 
has motions, and is 
good at them. You 
know that there are 
mental motions that 
you would hardly call 
thoughts, but which 
do attest that the 
brain in a way is 
alive. Watkins makes 
these mental motions, 
and is good with his 
hands and feet be- 
sides, and is a_ per- 
fectly respectable and 
successful person. I 
asked Wolcott about 
him, and how he could 
choose to lead the life 
he led, and how he 
could lead it and still 
live. Woleott said: 
‘Watkins is a very 
strong, healthy man 
with enormous endur- 
ance and a huge ea- 
pacity for being bored. 
The life suits him, 
just as the Mam- 
moth Cave suits the 
blind fishes. That’s 
all there is to it.” 
Well, God can write 
his wonders in the 
shallows just as easily 
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as in the deeps, and it is quite as becoming in us to stand bare- 
headed before the one as the other. I take off my hat to Wat- 
kins as to one of the marvels of Providence. That is the right 
attitude to take towards him, and the one that makes him use- 
fulest. And if there is entertainment to-be got out of him, so 
much the better, and no sin, since it has nowhere been set down, 
that I know of, that it is displeasing to Providence that we should 
wring casual amusement out of some of His works. 

The people who give no evidence of having any real thoughts 
may be variously classified. Some of them talk (vide the “ plug- 
less wordspouts ” of Dr. Holmes) ; some are quiet; but the most 
important difference is between the thinkless and thoughtless— 
between those, that is, who seem to have no mental machinery that 
could produce thoughts, and those who might think a thought 
sometimes if they knew how, or cared, to go about it. We have no 
right, I think, to, gibe at any one because of the defects he was 
born with, or cannot help. The thinkless people, for the most 
part, were born that way, or have lived, it may be, lives so shut in 
by extreme poverty, by extreme wealth, by extreme toil, by the 
denial of useful oceu- 
pation, or some other 
pitiable condition, 
that they have never 
developed much ¢a- 
pacity for  observa- 
tion, nor any at all 


for reflection and 
ratiocination. Their 
case is pathetic 


enough, and if by 
good luck we have 
ourselves escaped 
sharing it, we ought 
so far as we can to 
think for them and so 
to piece out and dis- 
pose our own mental 
garment that it will 
cover some of their 
nakedness. But with 
the thoughtless people 
it is different, and 
any expedient by 
which they can be led, 
driven, or even 
shocked into having a 
thought is worth con- 
sidering, and perhaps 
using, in their behalf. 
It is to be remem- 
bered that most of 
-us tend towards their 
condition. |Thought- 
lessness, when it does 
not come from con- 
genital incapacity, is 
usually induced by ex- 
treme preoccupation 
with affairs that stifle 
or crowd out the 
larger and __ nobler 
mental processes. The. 
chief objection to the 
employment of infant 
children in factories 
is that it so concen- 
trates their little 
strength on a_ series 
of trivial and ex- 
hausting mental and 
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physical motions that the poor dears can never 
learn to think. Just so the capacity of much 
older and stronger people can be so concentrated 
on money-making, bridge whist, society, horses, 
automobiles, speculation, dress, things, bread- 
winning, or.crime, that there is none to spare to 
think thoughts with. We all tend to this condi- 
tion. We have to go through a certain number 
of the motions of living every day, and we are 
incorrigibly prone to get overinterested in some 
of these motions, and give ourselves so entirely 
up to the performance of them as to lose tab on 
their relation to life, and neglect for them the 
life to which they ought to be related. We ought 
at proper intervals to be compelled to heave to, 
back our topsails, take the sun, get our bearings, 
examine the chart, find out where we are head- 
ing for and how far we have got, and consider 
whether or not we want to go there. We 
ought, that is, to stop, or ease up, and think a 
little. 

It seems almost obvious that whoever origi- 
nally got up the annual period which we call Lent, 
got it up with the intention of providing the 
thoughtless with a favorable annual opportunity 
to think. Of course we all neglect it, and equal- 
ly of course those of us who need it most and 
would profit most by observing it neglect it the 
most completely. It is only on rather a small 
proportion of the hurried city-infesting Amer- 
icans of our generation that Lent has any hold 
at all, and of those few the ones that are the 
most hurried and who most need its timely inter- 
vention pay the Jeast attention to it. Detach- 
ment is hard to attain. The great workaday 
machine does not slow, up appreciably between 
Ash-Wednesday and Easter, and all of us who 
are cogs or pulleys in it have to keep turning. 
Most of us, if we had chosen, might have found 
a half-hour a day to sit in a church and think of 
our sins and shortcomings, and meditate on our 
very curious situation as folk who came we know 
not whence, here temporarily resident, and bound 
we know rot whither; but only a few of us have 
actually done it. The most attention that most 
of us have paid to the penitential season has been 
to read in the newspapers and the ten-cent maga- 
zines about the crimes and shortcomings of our” 
neighbors. It is a great many years since there 
has been a Lenten season which offered such ad- 
vantages for contemplating the sins of others as 
this one that is coming toanend. Most of us have 
improved more or less sedulously its opportuni- 
ties of that sort. I hope we have profited by it. 
It is better to recognize the failings and failures 
of others than to jose realization that there is a 
choice of conduct, and that a good many gains that seem profit- 
able are very dear at the price. 

But suppose we had kept Lent as we shouwld—which we haven't 
—and abated our usual diet enough to give our spiritual and 
imaginative sides a chance to assert themselves, and put ourselves 
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IT don’t know that it ever was easy to get thoughts 


in proper order to think better thoughts than usual, what sort of 
thoughts would we be thinking? I suppose they would chiefly be 
very personal thoughts relating to the details of our every-day 
behavior—aspirations after virtue in general, and in particular 
after those graces of deportment that come from timely modifica- 
tions of selfishness. The convenient first point at which we begin to 
make the world better when we feel a new impulse that way is 
the point on which we ourselves stand. If we had attained to a 
proper Easter state of mind we would all be’ better tempered, 
sweeter, more patient, more reasonable, more sympathetic. We 
would incline more to lead and less to drive: more to give, less to 
exact; more to charity, less to criticism and censure. We would 
be more concerned with what we are and what we can do, and less 
with what we have got and what we can get. Best of all we should 
have got rid of ourselves a little and be better adjusted to the 
general scheme of the universe, and better content to work for its 
general advancement. And undoubtedly we would be happier, for 
the happiness we get seems to be no more than a rake-off on the 
happiness we produce and contribute to humanity. 

Our world, however, being such as it is, and we such as we are, 
and our observance of the Lenten opportunity such as is at this 
writing in progress and no better, the chances are that Easter will 
be adorned not so conspicuously by these desirable graces of spirit 
and modifications of deportment as (the weather permitting) by 
an outburst of fresh and pleasing raiment. Better new clothes 
than nothing. If only they were the outward and visible signs 
of new hopes and better intentions there would be no fault to 
find with them, and in any event they are in keeping with that 
aspect of Easter in which it figures as the great festival of spring. 
So long as spring brings to earth new garb and colors, what the 
milliners and dressmakers can do for Easter worshippers and 
Easter crowds will continue to make a plausible claim to rank as 
pious work. And if it is true that the best Easter thoughts be- 
long to the people who are least engrossed with Easter clothes, 
and the best clothes may often go with the least edifying thoughts, 
we may not, to be sure, say that that is as it should be, but at 
least we can see in it the subtle, unresting law of compensations at 
its everlasting work. 

I am afraid that the lack of intimate relation between Fifth 
Avenue’s Easter clothes and Easter thoughts is a good deal typical 
of a prevailing characteristic of our time. There is money to 
spend in our contemporary world, and a hearty willingness to 
spend it for whatever appeals to its possessors, and so we have 

(Continued on page 527.) 
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WOMAN came out of a house on Clarges Street 


and looked about her. 


She was beautifully gowned 


in black velvet, and her train swept around her feet. 


Besides the train she 











wore a large hat and 
sable furs. She looked 
princely—also she look- 
ed queer standing thus 
on the curb, for the 
day was rather bad un- 
derfoot. 

After a while she be- 
gan to walk slowly 
towards Piccadilly, the 
black velvet train drag- 
ging behind her. Ar- 
rived in Piccadilly, she 
hailed a cab and stepped 
in, the train wiping the 
wheel and the guard as 
she did so. 

“The Savoy,” she 
said to the cabman, 
and then she leaned her 








apron all the way there. 


elbows on the damp 
At the Savoy she descended 


before the carriage-man finished with the carriage 
ahead. The pavement was wet, and the train lay 


across a puddle while 
she paid the man. Then 
she dragged it carelessly 
up the steps and into 
the vestibule. 

“Which corridor are 
they retiling?” she asked 
the man inside. He told 
her, and she took the lift 
up. The corridor was an 
awiul mess of plaster 
dust and damp; she 
hauled the train through 
its whole length and back 
again. 

The train was wet and 
muddy and white with 
plaster dust now, but the 
woman took no heed. 

“ Call a hansom,” she 
said below. 

“Clarges Street,” she 
told the carriage - man. 
He started to lift the 
train; she gave it a jerk 





out of his hands, and tucked her feet up in it 


inside. 


The cab was extremely moist, but it took her safely 


back, and she reen- 





tered her own domicile, 
went upstairs, unhook- 
ed the velvet gown, 
and flung it in a cor- 
ner. Then she took 
up a note which lay 
on her dressing - table, 
and read it afresh. 
It was from a friend 
in New York, and it 
ran thus: 


“Dearest Edith,—Al- 
though we haven’t met 
for three years, I am 
just going to take the 
liberty of old acquaint- 
ance, and beg a little 
favor of you. Know- 
ing that you were 














returning so soon, I’ve 


had Paguin make me a new velvet gown, and I 
thought you might just wear it once, so as not to have 
any trouble with the custom-house, you know. 





























“ Paguin will send this 
with the gown, and do 
let us try to see more of 
each other hereafter. 
“Sd lovingly yours, 

“ Elizabeth.” 


The woman tore the 
note into bits. The maid 
came in a few moments 
later. 

“ Don’t hang up that 


dress till morning, 
Marie,” said her mis- 
tress. 


“T don’t want to have 
any trouble with it at 
the dock.” 

It went in free! But 
the friends saw less than 
ever of each other there- 
after. 


Moral : obvious, there- 
fore omitted. 
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BOUT 1,250,000 immigrants will land in the United States 
during the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1906. This 
is twenty per cent. more than landed in the fiscal year of 
1905, a year in which all previous records were broken. 
Over one million of the people to land this year will pass 

through Ellis Island, or more than half ever before landed at all 
the United States ports combined. 

There is no reason to believe that the number of aliens coming 
to America seeking permanent homes will be less for several years 
to come, and every indication points to an annual increase. Condi- 
tions in the countries from which they are coming are more than 
ever favorable to their dislodgement. ‘Transportation facilities 
have multiplied, and on January 1 of this year England partially 
closed her doors to many who will now turn to the United States 
direct as a place of refuge from harsh environment. The endless 
chain of the family connection is constantly in operation as never 
before. It is roughly estimated that $50,000,000 is now sent to 
Europe each year by alien workers in the United States, a large 
proportion of which sum is used for the transportation of rela- 
tives or friends westward across the Atlantic. 

The countries losing this population have placed stringent laws 
upon their statute books in an endeavor to retard this westward 
flow, but without appreciable effect. It is a tight for breathing 
space, a struggle even for life, and all the laws and police regula- 
tions of Europe are futile to stop the stampede. Neither is there 
any indication that the conditions which are now inducing people 
to leave. Europe will be greatly ameliorated in the near future. 
Conditions in the,United States are favorable to the reception of 
this mighty army of new arrivals. Industry is developing, workers 
are in demand. Without them the country cannot maintain its 
present pace. The percentage of unemployed is low and every 
expansion of activity means the absorption of a greater or less 
number of alien workmen, or the need of alien workmen to take 
the place of those already here who engage in new occupations. 
There is no indication that these conditions will change for some 
time to come. 

Those who are inclined to belittle the permanent growth of 
population of the United States through foreign arrivals are quick 
to suggest that every outgoing steamer carries away a large num- 
ber of immigrants returning to their native countries who must 
not be considered as having cast their lot permanently with the 
people of the United States. The force of this argument is not 
appreciable, however, for’ careful observations have shown that, 
while many aliens return to the older countries from the United 
States after a residence here of months, or possibly years, a large 
percentage of these people come back. Some go because of a de- 
sire to revisit their early homes, and possibly with the intention of 
remaining, but on every vessel sailing to the westward will also 
be found many of these same people who have been unable to 
settle down in their native countries for permanent residence after 
having been in contact with the freer and more active life of the 
western hemisphere. Nearly twenty per cent. of those who arrived 
last year had been in the United States before. Their influence 
while in Europe is strongly towards stimulating the exodus. They 
are most effective colonizing agents. 

Great alarm has been expressed by thoroughly sincere and intelli- 
gent people at this so-called alien invasion. Many alleged remedies 
have been suggested, and have even become so conerete in their 
form as to be presented to Congress in the shape of bills offered for 
enactment into laws. Some of these proposed measures suggest 
various ways of raising the standard of admission, some have gone 
so far as to suggest that only a certain number of immigrants 
should be permitted to land from any one country in a single year. 

The men who have been brought into closest’ contact with the 
so-called immigration problem not only in the United States, but 
through observations made at points of origin are practically 
unanimous in the belief that no danger, and to put it even stronger, 
much benefit, lies in this westward movement of the Old World 
‘ population. They are also firmly convinced that there is but one 
direction in which effort should be extended in the regulation and 
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Let the stream grow to such propor- 


restriction of immigration. 
tions as it may, but see that it is thoroughly policed and made 


’ 


The whole so-called “immigration problem” in_ its 
Admit freely any man, woman, or child 
who is sound physically, without criminal record, or, in brief, in 
whose person lies ne danger to the community. The physical and 
moral standards are the only test which should be applied by 
law, and no law can be made so drastic as to overstep the bounds 
of justice and common sense in these directions. 

The present immigration restriction law of the United States is 
good; but, with a few simple changes, it can be made much better. 
The administration of the law as it stands to-day is, without ques- 
tion, one of the most effective departments of the United States 
government. Its operation is far-reaching, in that, with no legal 
force at European ports of embarkation, it extends its all-em- 
bracing arm to cover the operations of the foreign transportation 
companies bringing emigrants to the United States. 

At Bremen alone last. year a single steamship company rejected 
8000 applicants for passage to the United States because of their 
being afflicted with trachoma or favus, two diseases which bar the 
admission of aliens to the United States. These 8000 were re- 
jected and reported to the American authorities individually by 
name and nationality, and thousands more were reported in bulk 
as having been refused tickets by the same steamship company’s 
agents, because of their evident inability to pass the physical re- 
quirements of the American law. What happened at Bremen last 
year happened at every other principal port of embarkation in 
Europe. It is difticult to say just how many would-be emigrants 
were deterred from coming to the United States by the indirect 
operation of the American law at foreign ports. It is safe to esti- 
mate, however, that there were several hundred thousand. 

From the first of July, 1905, to February 1, 1906, over 10,000 
individual cases of actual rejection at the ports of embarkation 
were reported from Europe to the United States authorities. 
These, it must be remembered, are nearly all people who have al- 
ready passed a satisfactory preliminary examination and are*=Fe- 
jected only upon final inspection. The thousands who are refused 
tickets upon first application remain unreported. 

Of those who came last year 11,480 were deported or sent back. 
Fully one-half of these people might without real danger to the 
country have been allowed to land, and several thousand of them 
did come to the United States a second time and successfully pass 
the examination for admission. 

There are two causes for this apparent peculiarity in the ad- 
ministration of the law. One of these is due to the fact that an 
immigrant may be deported upon the decision of one Board of 
Review, and on his arrival the second time another Board of Re- 
view may allow him to land. The margin of doubt in the first 
case was sufficient to cause his deportation, and either this margin 
of doubt had disappeared on his second landing, or the second 
Board of Review took a different view of the case. The other cause 
is the existence in the present law of a clause whereby an immi- 
grant can be deported as “likely to become a public charge.” 
Under this section many able-bodied and entirely desirable work- 
men are sent back who, if they had been allowed to land, would 
have “ made good.” 

It can easily be realized that it is to the advantage of the trans- 
portation companies that immigrants deported from the United 
States should, if possible, make another attempt to land. It means 
the receipt by the transportation companies of two fares for three 
passages instead of one fare for two passages. The deported immi- 
grant who has been returned to a foreign port upon a narrow 
margin of doubt is thus made fully aware of the requirements of 
the American law, and on his second trip he takes good care that 
he complies therewith. 

It has -been suggested by practical immigration experts that the 
“likely to become a public charge” clause of the present law be 
repealed; and that all adult, able-bodied immigrants who come up 
to the police and sanitary standards should be allowed to land 
with the proviso that if, within three years of their landing, they 


sanitary. 
larger sense lies in this. 
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Immigrants arriving at Ellis Island to Undergo Examination before’ being: permitted to Land in New York 
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A General View of the Detention-room at Ellis Island, the Immigrant Gateway to New York 
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become a charge upon the police or upon a charitable institution, 
they should be deported. It is believed that the country would 
benefit by such a change in the law, but the apparently radical 
character of the recommendation, and the fact that advocacy of 
it might endanger needed legislation of less controversial 
character, have withheld its appearance for the time at least. 
Seventy per cent. of the deportations are under this clause of the 
law. Nearly all of the deported who return to the United States 
and successfully pass the second examination are sent away under 
this clause. Many a strong, hopeful, and willing worker has 
arrived at Ellis Island, and unwittingly been within half a mile 
of a job which was waiting for him or some other able-bodied 
laborer, only to be sent back to Europe, his hope and energy 
stricken down. 

As to the desirability of those who are now coming to the 
United States, barring the small percentage of the really unde- 
sirable who escape even the present severe scrutiny of the govern- 
ment officials, figures speak for themselves. Of the 4,000,000 immi- 
grants who landed in New York during the past five years, over 
eighty-two per cent. were between the ages of fourteen and forty- 
four, less than six per cent. were above forty-four, and the rest 
were children. Of those who landed, seventy per cent. were men 
and thirty per cent. women. Over sixty per cent. of the passengers 
landing at Ellis Island are in possession of prepaid tickets to 
some other destination than New York city. It is the opinion also 
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connection with the present provisions of the law, this proposed 
change would constitute the last word as to the physical standard 
for admission of aliens. To render the stream physically fit and 
thus harmless to the great ocean of humanity into which it flows 
is all that can be asked. This can be accomplished in the manner 
suggested with but a small percentage of error, such as is inevitable 
to a human administration of a theoretically perfect law. 

The present law provides for a system of fines for transportation 
companies violating its provisions. These fines should be made 
heavier, and, in each instance of violation, exacted to the utmost 
limit of the law. At present the fines are small, so small indeed 
that risk of incurring the penalties can be taken without danger 
of serious loss through occasional detection. Then, again, the 
officials of the Federal courts are inclinéd to recommend leniency 
and are lax in their prosecution of violators of the immigration 
law. This is a matter beyond the sphere of the Bureau of Immi- 
gration, but is one which could be remedied through the execu- 
tive power of the government and without further legislation. 

The recognized evils of immigrant transportation are serious. 
They arise in nearly all instances from overcrowding and_pro- 
miscuous herding together in large numbers. The law now re- 
quires 110 cubic feet of air space’ for each passenger. This could 
be doubled to advantage. Equally important and even more far- 
reaching in its beneficial effects would be a regulation providing 
that not more than four people should be allowed to travel in a 

















A Group of Immigrants at Ellis Island who, having failed to meet the Entrance Requirements, are about to be Deported 


of the immigration authorities and of those who are in. touch 
with the alien population of New York city that at least sixty- 
five per cent. of those who arrive in this country with New York 
as their final destination move on to some other place. In 1905 
less than 3000 alien steerage passengers arrived at the port of New 
York who had no definite address to which they were to go upon 
their arrival. 

To propose at this time the repeal of the law allowing the de- 
portation of immigrants “ likely to become a public charge ” would 
probably cause alarm, and would undoubtedly excite sharp con- 
troversy. This suggestion must, therefore. be dismissed - from 
present consideration, but it can be safely regarded as a possibility 
of the future in immigration legislation. It will come to pass in 
that good time when the subject*can be treated without pro- 
ducing symptoms of hysteria on the part of some very well-mean- 
ing people, and when the country at large is brought to a clearer 
realization of the necessary part played by immigration in the 
economic development of this country of wonderful resources. 

There are improvements, however, which could be made at once 
in the already generally excellent immigration restriction law, and 
which could excite little intelligent or disinterested opposition. 
To allow the exclusion of the “ feeble-minded” and “physically 
unfit ” would give those who are changed with the administration 
of this enormously important work an opportunity to protect the 
community far more effectively than is now possible. Taken in 


single compartment, except in the cise of families. This would 
necessitate small cabins instead of great barracks, and would 
manifestly serve to prevent overcrowding, give the immigrant 
greater value for his money, and, generally speaking, would have 
a restraining influence upon the number of people brought over by a 
single ship. There is a large percentage of profit ‘to the trans- 
portation companies in the price now charged for an immigrant 
fare to the United States. The separate cabin might possibly be 
deemed a sufficient excuse for increasing the tariff. While this 
might work a hardship in some instances it would not be objec- 
tionable as a general proposition. Rate-wars have demonstrated 
that lowering the cost of the voyage lowers the general tone of 
immigration. 

The question of immigrant distribution is one ‘which largely 
adjusts itself to economic and social conditions within the United 
States. Intelligent effort is finding reward in securing the wider 
distribution of aliens upon their arrival in this country. ‘The line 
of least resistance will be followed by the average home-seeker. As 
this is changed, either naturally or artificially, so the tide will run. 

It will be found upon careful and dispassionate consideration 
that the so-called immigration problem resolves itself into securing 
intelligent and effective sanitary and police supervision, and the 
adoption of such humanitarian measures as may be practicable 
to secure safe adjustment of the constantly arriving cargo to the 
needs and carrying capacity of the nation, 
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I were walking through one of the few winding, totter- 
ing streets which have been left to those of us who 
love Old Italy, when Eliot pulled me up before a little 
shop in front of which stood half a dozen pieces of 
rusty furniture. 

“Come in here, Rankyn,” he said, grasping my arm. “TI need 
some of this.” Knowing the futility of argument with a man oc- 
cupied in furnishing six rooms, I obeyed, and we entered the shop 
together. It was like all other shops, in everything which caught 
my eye. There were some heavy pieces on the stone floor, while 
along the walls hung rows upon rows of chairs, to the very ceiling. 
The stock was so crowded into the small space that we could 
examine it only by screwing ourselves around through a narrow 
aisle which managed, tortuously, to reach all sides of the place. 
In the rear was a door through which was visible a sizable work- 
room, with so many shavings and other evidences of practical labor 
that I suspected the dealer of carving out his own antiques when 
the supply in the country was unequal to the demand. Though we 
heard an alarm-bell ring when we threw open the door of the shop, 
it was some minutes before any one took notice of our arrival. 
We prodded into the rickety stack here and there, until some one 
came through the door from the workroom and spoke to us. The 
tone and voice were courteous in the degree one learns to expect 
in Italy, and when I turned, with Eliot, to meet the tardy pro- 
prietor, I was shocked on looking into the features of the most 
desperately afflicted man I have ever seen. He was shorter than 
most men, with a round and well-shaped though almost perfectly 
bald head. . His figure, too, was well put up, behind his dingy 
cloth apron. But his face had been seared by some dreadful burn 
so that it had lost all resemblance to humanity. I turned 
quickly away and stood by the door, looking into the street. I 
heard Eliot ask a few hasty questions in Italian, and the man’s 
reply: 

* Five thousand lire, signere. Yes, it is very dear, but the table 
is worth as much to me. TI shall sell it for five, perhaps six 
thousand, perhaps seven or eight—eight thousand lire. Always 
that price, never less.” 

“T shall offer you three hundred for it,” said Eliot, in the bar- 
gaining tone whieh had already acquired a good collection of 
serviceable goods for his establishment. 

“Stop!” eried the man, in so obviously angry a tone that I ven- 
tured to take another look at him. His face was perfectly crimson, 
and his eyes glared brilliantly on both Eliot and myself. As I re- 
turned my attention to the street, I saw the figure of a woman 
in the shadows of the rear room, where she was no doubt listening 
to our conversation. 

“ Five—seven—eight thousand—always the same! 
dealer. 

Eliot replied in a soothing sentence or two, and we left the shop. 
Outside, Eliot started in the direction of his house and we walked 
there rapidly. 

“What a horrible face!” he exclaimed, over and over again, and, 
since he declined to enter into any conversation while we went 
through the streets towards his place, I knew the incident had 
made an unusual impression on him. Once in the rooms which he 
had taken for his bachelor cemfort while studying the sculpture to 
which he was devoting himself, Eliot frankly admitted his feelings, 
and confessed that he had bargained with the man only with the 
greatest difficulty. 

“My nerves would not have endured it,” he declared, “ but for 
my strong desire to possess that remarkable table which you doubt- 
less noticed in the very centre of the shop.” 

“T did not notice it,” said I. “The man himself drove every- 
thing else out of my mind.” 

“Tt was, as T said, in the very centre of the place, in a sort of © 
clearing in the jungle of motley stuff which covers the floor. It was 
quite by itself, though chairs and smaller tables were piled all 
about it. It is the most beautiful piece I have ever seen. It 
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shone among all the other things like a gem among pebbles. I 
never saw such a lustre—resembling the finest marble. The tex- 
ture seemed more like that of an exceedingly fine and exquisitely 
kept skin. I wanted it so much that I managed to face its repul- 
sive owner in an effort to purchase it.” 

“He was not anxious to sell it at your price,” I remarked. 

“More than that,” replied Eliot, so significantly that I knew, 
again, the matter was beyond the ordinary with him, “he is so 
frantically anxious to keep it for himself that he loses his temper 
to persistent customers and half discloses some mysterious condition 
of things which renders the intending purchaser twice as eager as 
he was before. Eight thousand, even five thousand, lire is a price 
much too ridiculous. I should say there is a tale behind this case, 


and that whether or not I secure the table to adorn my library , 


here, we shall not be quite happy until we have discovered it.” 

By the next day I had other things to busy me, and was near to 
forgetting our adventure of the day before, when Eliot came rather 
hurriedly into my place and offered me a bit of paper which he 
drew carefully from his note-book. I read these lines on it, writ- 
ten in painfully precise Italian: ‘ 


* HONORABLE Sir,—Unknown to my husband whose shop you 
visited yesterday, I followed you away and thus learned your house 
and in what street. If you will give into my hands three hundred 
lire, and keep the matter a secret from my husband, never letting 
him know where it has gone, I shall bring you the table you 
desired this very night. Send at seven. 

GIUSEPPINA CAROSSI.” 


“What did I tell you!” exclaimed Eliot, as I finished reading. 
“ There is a tale to it, and a mystery, too. The woman—” 

“T caught a glimpse of the woman in the shop yesterday,” I 
said. “She evidently has a special reason for so opposing her 
husband’s wishes.” 

“ There is the clue to the mystery,” returned Eliot. “ I’m keener 
than ever for the possession of the table. I have brought three 
hundred lire in a cloth envelope—here. You take it to the shop 
for me at seven to-night, and give it to the woman, who, I infer, 
will be alone at that hour. Then keep watch and see that the de- 
livery is carried out. Am I asking too much of you?” 

“Not at all,” I answered. “I am glad to be of service—if only 
the transaction were a trifle less irregular. You might lose your 
money and come out minus the table. You must expect to take 
the risk.” 

“It is a part of the price—the risk,” replied Eliot, who was not 
required to be overcautious with his money. “ But I want the 
table, and whether or not we find the tale which is behind it, we 
shall always have a little story attaching to what, at all events, 
is an excellent piece of furniture. 

That evening at the hour named by the woman in her note, I 
presented myself at the shop, half expecting to be set on by the 
man with the seared face and driven down ‘the shadowed street 
for my interference. On the contrary, everything moved according 
to the arrangement, and in five minutes I had turned over Eliot’s 
three hundred lire and had seen the table, mounted on a _ two- 
wheeled cart and covered with a canvas, drawn out before the 
shop by the woman herself. She plainly had been expecting me, 
and was prepared to carry out her part of tae plan with no delay. 
I followed her while she dragged the loaded cart through several of 
the neighboring streets, and when we were at a reasonable dis- 
tance from the shop I stopped her and made an effort to question 
her concerning her husband and the table. To my surprise, she 
was nearly as angry as he had been, and I left her and walked 
rapidly on to inform Eliot of my success and of the approach of his 
purchase on the cart. 

By our combined efforts, together with the several porters 
attached to Eliot’s lodgings and aided by the woman herself, we 
lugged the table up three flights of winding stairs and landed it 
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in the centre of the library, for which particular spot it had first 
appealed to its purchaser. The woman’s manner toward Eliot was 
not that which she showed me in the street, and she graciously 
apologized for her brusque treatment of myself when he dropped a 
hint concerning the origin of the table and her husband’s connec- 
tion with it. 

“It was to the owner of the table I should speak,” she ex- 
plained. “Of my husband’s anxiety to keep it I know nothing. 
Since he was burned in an explosion of shellac some years ago, he 
has kept to himself, talking but little even to me, and thinking, 
thinking, thinking very much, and sometimes muttering. For a 
month past he has had the desire of a maniac to polish this table, 
which was one of a lot coming in to us from an estate in Brescia 
by auction. I found him night after night in the shop, polishing 
the table over and over. He would stand by the hour gazing into 
the top of it, and rubbing it now and then with a silk cloth. 
Always he was muttering that which I could not understand. 
When customers came and wished to buy the table he refused to 
sell it, and if I scolded him for letting pass such bargains as they 
offered, he put the table out of sight in the very centre of the 
shop, where few could see it, and gave a price which nobody would 
pay—always thousands of lire whenever any one insisted on it. His 
reason is leaving him through some sort of magie which is in this 
table, and on the very day you came into the shop I had resolved 
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His face was crimson, and his eyes glared brilliantly on Eliot 
and myself 


to dispose of it secretly and rid myself of what has actually come 
to be a nuisance in the house and a hurt to our business. We 
have lost many wealthy patrons on account of my husband’s con- 
duct over this mischievous table. I am glad to sell it to you, and 
only ask that you never let my husband know where it has gone. 
T shall gladly endure his anger for the sake of being rid of this 
danger to his peace of mind and our prosperity.” 

When the woman went away we examined the table carefully. It 
was, as Eliot had said, wonderfully beautiful—six and a half feet 
long, three feet wide, supported at each end by heavily carved 
standards in place of legs, with a brace, also carved and fashioned 
fancifully, extending the whcle length of the table underneath and 
connecting the standards. This brace rendered it singularly rigid 
even when carrying great weight, while its own vast bulk had a 
certain impressive solidity which seemed significant of an inner 
and hidden strength. I have never before seen, and never again 
expect to see, any object made by human hands of dead wood pos- 
sessing personality; but I think that table had it. Like a human 
being, it attracted the eye the instant you entered the room in 
which it stood, and it held the attention of all who came near it 
with a power which I never saw any one attempt to resist, and 
which I often felt, in my own mind, was irresistible. 
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Notwithstanding this, however, the table suggested nothing of 
the magic charged upon it by the dealer’s superstitious wife. Its 
appeal was that of an uncommonly beautiful fabric, and no more. 
The top was polished to a dazzling sheen resembling black marble, 
while the jet carvings along its dark sides and on the standards 
at the ends shone with a brilliance which told of the former owner's 
enslavement. He had groomed it as a knight might smooth and 
smooth again the flanks of a favorite war-horse, or a miser rub 
the golden faces of his coins. We saw our own heads in the dusky 
mirror of the surface, and some details of the gaudy ceiling of the 
room in which we stood, and that was all. The table top was built 
of two pieces of walnut, so cunningly joined only the sharpest eye 
could find the line, and stained and polished a lustrous, scintillating 
black. 

Life is so full in Italy, even for the idlers like me, that I soon 
had many other things upon my mind. Eliot, also, seemed not at 
all interested in further probing what he had professed to con- 
sider a mystery connected with the table. My questions were turned 
carelessly aside, and I felt that he had no doubt seen another table 
which he liked better, and rued the impulse which had made him 
pay three hundred lire for what might have been had at half the 
price. 

But one night, three or four weeks after we bought the table, 
and when I had not set my eyes on him for at least five days, 





Eliot came to my rooms at an hour too late to be expected. 
The moment I saw his face I knew he was in trouble. 

“Whiskey for you, man!” I exclaimed. “ You look white as 
paper. You're ill, Eliot!” 

“Don’t get whiskey,” he said, in a. whispering voice which 
caused me even more alarm than did his appearance. “ Don’t 
wait to get it. Come with me immediately, and please don’t 

ask questions. Let me talk to you if I need to, but don’t talk 
to me!” 

Seeing that he was in a state of mind too distressing to war- 
rant even the slightest opposition to his wishes, I took down 
my hat and stick, and, without a word, Eliot led the way out 

and down the narrow stone stairway to the street. On the way to 
his rooms I think not ten words were spoken between us; but at 
the door he halted and, before putting in his key, looked closely 
into my face a.d said, in the same whispering voice which had 
alarmed me on his arrival in my own lodgings a few minutes 
before: 

“Rankyn, I may look ragged, as to my nerves and all that, 
but I’m sane—perfectly sane, and thoroughly in earnest. I know 
exactly what I am about, because for weeks now I’ve been day and 
night with the problem, and though I don’t in the least under- 
stand it I’m quite clear in my head about what I have observed. 
During what I am about to show you, I beg you not to hamper 
and irritate me with suggestions that I am off my head. I’m ecer- 
tainly in no condition to stand irritation, am I? Simply come in 
here and watch with both eyes in order to be able to tell me ex- 
actly what you see and what it means to you when it is over. I’m 
mystified and I’m frightened too. When a man is frightened he 
may as well confess as betray it. But I’m not at all too frightened 
to think, or to miss the possibilities contained in the discovery 
I have made.” 

Eliot led me at once into the library. To my amazement 
I found all the books, papers, small vases, and writing-tools 


































usually on the Bresecian table put in a heap on the neighboring 
piano. The table top was perfectly bare, and its satiny gloss in 
the low light thrown by Eliot’s small gas-lamp struck on my 
eyes as I passed in the doorway. Eliot stepped quickly to the 
lamp, which he turned down until it gave just light enough to 
render everything in the room visible without making anything at 
all clear; and then, whipping a red silk cloth from the top of a 
bookease where it had apparently been thrown by him before, said, 
still whispering: 

“ Now, Rankyn, remember that I’ve been through all this before, 
and that you’re not to think of my feelings, but of your own. I 
want you to stand there—there, on the farther side of the room, 
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a shiver of genuine physical fear, [ felt no fear then, but only 
gladness that perhaps I, too, would receive that lovely smile. As 
the apparition swung full toward me I saw even more distinctly 
that the face was not beautiful as women are beautiful, but that its 
lines betokened not only ripe maturity, but something. not less 
than age; and that that which inspired me with longing and won- 
der proceeded from within the figure, like the strange light which 
made it glow with such a shining dignity. But to me the figure 
gave no smile. It looked straight into my eyes with a glance 
of searching and ineffable sadness, and then, without another move 
toward Eliot, sank with incredible rapidity into the table and dis- 
appeared from sight. As it did so, Eliot pitched over upon 

the table in a dead 





with the table be- 

tween us lengthwise. faint. 

Whatever happens, if I carried him out 
anything does hap- of the library and 
pen, please don't along the passage to 


speak or move in any 
way unless I suggest 
it. Just observe 
everything, and re- 
member I shall want 
your careful opinion 
afterward.” 

1 followed his di- 
rections with renewed 
fears for his condi- 
tion, but resoived to 
humor him and thus 
discover the trend of 
his mania. As soon 
as [ had taken up my 
position, he placed 
the red silk cloth 
upon the top of the 
Brescian table and, 
looking intently into 
the black surface of 
the wood, began rub- 
bing it up and down 
and over and_ back 
with the gliding mo- 
tion used by polishers 
of furniture. For as 
many ten seconds 
Eliot rubbed the table 
top with his slow, 
smooth stroke, always 
gazing fixedly into the 
surface as if he were 
seeing straight down 
through the luminous 


as 


wood. Though the 
room was so still, I 
could not hear the 


least sound of friction 
between the table and 








his bedroom, where I 
presently had him on 
his back, sipping 
some whiskey and 
water which I had 
hastily prepared for 
him as soon as he 
showed signs of re- 
turning life. In spite 
of his weakness, I did 
not. discourage him 
when he expressed a 
desire to discuss, to 
the-very last syllable, 
what had occurred in 
the library. 

“What can you 
say— what can you 
think?” he exclaimed, 
looking at me _ help- 


lessly. 
“Nothing,” I an- 
swered. “I confess to 


an utter lack of judg- 
ment at this moment. 
I want time to think, 
and—I want to see it 
done again, if you can 
manage it when you 
feel stronger. Not 
to-night, of course; 
but soon.” 

“As soon as you 
please,” he said. “TI 
know now that I can 
do it even in the pres- 
ence of another; but 
the nervous strain is 
terrible. I can’t ex- 
plain it, only it is ter- 
nm. I 








the red silk cloth. rible— just as 
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was rising from the table, very slowly and steadily, like mist 
from a still pool—rising straight up out of the wood as Eliot 
rubbed it. Without reference to my own feelings, which I admit 
were greatly disordered, I kept my eyes on the movements both of 
Eliot and the something his rubbing had apparently invoked to 
life. In what I estimated to be thirty seconds, it: had risen to a 
height of five feet above the table and had assumed a definite 
shape in the dim light cast by the gas-lamp. At this point, Eliot 
ceased his rubbing, and instantly the misty cloud began forming 
itself into the figure of a woman. For twelve or thirteen seconds 
more it went through a sort of materializing process, and then in 
something like a burst of light became the complete figure, 
clothed in a flowing garment which I was able to recognize only 
as of an ancient pattern, and illumined with some inward glow 
which rendered every line and portion of it considerably lighter 
than the darkened room. The features of the face were turned 
from me, but in a Venctian mirror at the ether side of the room 
I was able to see them distinctly, so clearly were they outlined in 
the bright glow behind them. The face was not beautiful. It was 
that of a woman not at all young or fair. I noted that it was a 
distinctly human face, and nothing more, excepting that to look 
upon it was so pleasing that I longed for an opportunity to see 
the figure face to face instead of through the glass. 

Eliot stood before the figure, leaning hard upon the table. His 
eves regarded the woman’s face exactly as they had recently look- 
ed upon the surface of the table from which she seemed to come. 
In the mirror, I could see that her own eves were fixed on his, 
and that they bore an expression of such lovely sweetness as I 
had never seen in eyes before. Looking back to Eliot, I observed 
that in his face there had dawned an answering gleam. For a 
time which I should guess was not much less than ten minutes 
they stood so, Eliot’s eager face lifted upon the woman’s, across 
which moved a succession of unspoken messages of an intensity 
which inspired me even though I was totally unable to interpret 
their substance. Then, with a slow, majestic motion, the figure 
turned toward me. Though I never think of that moment without 
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“She made no sound, Elict!” said I. “She did not make one 
sound.” 

“ Not 
other without words. 
began coming!” 

Then I partly understood. 
table all these weeks. 

“You mean to say she has appeared to you many times before, 
Eliot?” I asked. 

“Daily,” he replied, “from that night when you and the woman 
brought the table here. What she said about her husband forever 
rubbing the table gave me a clue. I believed he knew something 
which could be obtained in that way, and after you went—because 
I was ashamed to let you think of me as playing so silly a trick—I 
took the red silk cloth and began rubbing the table top. I was 
here alone, you know. She came out of the table just as she did 
to-night. It frightened me almost frantic until she looked at me 
and smiled, and after that I have felt no fear, but only a constant 
desire to see her. Each time I have brought her forth I have felt 
the strain, something as if it was a drain upon my will after the 
terrible effort of it, and I have known for a good many days that I 
was growing steadily weaker from it. But the fascination has been 
too great. At this moment, down on my back as I am, I would re- 
turn and bring her out again if I believed you would allow it.” 

“You are right there,” said I. “I certainly should not let you 
make another trial of your strength to-night. It will kill you, 
Eliot, in time.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” he said, with firm conviction. “TI expect it— 
and I do not care that it will kill me. I would rather die in the 
effort to see her than in any other way, and I feel that after I 
am dead I shall know the mystery, because then I shall be able to 
be a part of it—with her.” 

“ Eliot,” I suggested, “ how would you like a long, black cigar 
and two drinks of rye whiskey?” 

“Very fine,” he returned, irrelevantly. 
you'd like it.” 


a sound—true,” he responded, “but we spoke to each 
I have learned to do that since—since she 


Eliot had been rubbing his Brescian 


“T shouldn’t mind—if 
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He lay for some time while I smoked. I think the liquor 
brought him back to himself a little, for when I was half home 
on my cigar he sat up in bed and said: 

* And, Rankyn, I want to tell you, lest I forget it, that you’re 
.to remain the night with me—if you'll be so very kind. I’ve 
stood it out alone well—I always had her for company after 
we had learned to understand each other without the use of 
words. But there’s a prowler about here at night, they tell me, 
and I shouldn’t like to meet him in here when I’m weak like this. 
The porter has seen him skulking about the courtyard after dark, 
and the condition of two of my windows, on the balconies at the 
rear of the house, make me feel sure that some time last night 
I was visited by a housebreaker who climbed up a water-spout 
like a monkey and very nearly forced entrance to these rooms.” 

“Climbed the water-spout, did he?” I asked, suddenly inter- 
ested. 

“ Just like a monkey—or a sailor, maybe—” 

“Or like a disappointed furniture-dealer, perhaps!” I remarked. 

“ Rankyn!” cried Eliot. ‘ You don’t believe he has— You 
don’t believe that?” 

“Tf he knows half what you know, or even suspects it,” said I, 
“it is time he took the trail to find his table. I imagine you 
would consider the ends of the earth a mere suburb of Milan the 
Beautiful if anybody happened in and got that table away from 
you now.” 

“That creature!” muttered Eliot. His whole face blazed. 
“That hideous creature, trying to possess her!” 

“Don’t be jealous, Eliot,” I said. “ You have a right and title 
in everything that goes with the table, ghosts included. Wouldn't 
you just fancy another drink about here?” 

“ Please don’t try to make light of such a thing as this, Rankyn,” 
insisted he. “I told you you could’ consider me anything but 
crazy. Now then, you’ve seen it and I’ve seen it, and you don’t 
claim I’m crazy. What, then, do you suppose?” 

“Tt isn’t in my specialty, Eliot,’ I replied. “I don’t think 
T am much known to men as a student of psychical research. If 
it was a new gun or a good tobacco for a pipe I might assist 
you. I do remember, though, that a fellow over in London— 
maybe his name is Myers and maybe it isn’t—is out with a 
theory that things of this remarkable sort can be regarded as 
leakages of energy from the mind of a person who happens to be 
driving his thought-engine at a pressure too high—so high that 
those parts of the brain which have the work of transforming 
mental energy into currents of what you might call a lower in- 
tensity suitable to be sent out along the nerve systems, cannot 
make the reduction rapidly enough. Then there is a sort of. back- 
flow at the outlets where the energy passes, and this leaks out, 
exactly as electricity would, and takes effect on whatever animate 
objects, and inanimate too, it happens to come in contact with. 
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it is not the face one adores in her, but that her beauty is an inward 
beauty, just as indescribable in spoken words as it is potent in 
the thoughts which— But, Rankyn, think of that terrible creature 
with the burned face, all red and sickening—think of him intent 
upon possessing her!” 

“T am thinking about it,” said I, ‘and have been for the last 
two minutes—in fact, ever since I began hearing a certain sus- 
picious noise at one of your rear windows. Unless I am greatly 
mistaken, your friend the burglar is on duty again to-night, 
and evidently determined, since he comes so early, on making an 
entrance this time.” 

As we stopped speaking we could distinctly hear the rasping 
of some metallic instrument at one of the windows which I had 
indicated. 

* Let him come in!” I said. “ Come with me.” 

Eliot slipped out of his bed, which we hurriedly smoothed down 
to give the impression that it had not been occupied. Then both 
of us, after turning the lights down as low as we dared, concealed 
ourselves in a closet which let into the corridor leading from the 
sleeping-apartments down past the little dining-room to the library 
where the table stood. From there we could peep out and see the 
intruder, whichever course he took. 

In a few minutes our visitor, having cut out enough of the glass 
to give him a chance at the window-clasp, appeared in the doorway 
of the rear room. We could just make him out in the dim light. 
He tiptoed lightly into the bedrooms, and, after apparently satis- 
fying himself that no one was in them, moved carefully down 
the corridor toward the library. After he passed us we waited 
for several minutes, until Eliot would endure the suspense no longer, 
and, opening our closet door cautiously, stepped out into the pas- 
sage. The same low light burned in the library, and threw a 
hazy shadow into the darkness where we stood. We could hear 
an inarticulate murmuring, scarcely above a whisper, coming 
from the room. Eliot pressed miy arm, and we went with ex- 
traordinary precautions down toward the door. 

As we neared ‘it, I held Eliot back. He was trembling pitiably. 
I was fully prepared for what-I saw when I put my head slyly 
around the edge of the open doorway and looked into the library. 
A man stood by the table, facing toward me, but with bent head, so 
that he did not notice my arrival. It was the furniture-dealer 
whose wife had sold Eliot the table. He was hatless, and in the 
light from the lamp I could all too plainly see the disgusting dis- 
figurement of his face, all wrought and wrinkled, and made doubly 
dreadful by the excitement which possessed him. He was rubbing 
the table vigorously, rather than with Eliot’s slow and coaxing 
motion, and now and then he gave utterance to a low, moaning 
note of supplication as if urging and reurging that which he evi- 
dently knew was within the wood. His efforts were utterly 
vain. Rub over and over though he did, nothing resulted from 
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- ... his face laid close against the wood of Brescia, and his arms outspread along it 


If you are overstudying on French history, for instance, persons 
closely associated with you are likely to get impressions, seem- 
ingly ghostly and mysterious, of Napoleon and the Commune. If 
you happen to be working on a very important life-size statue of 
u woman in an ancient flowing robe, into whose face you are 
trying to carve an expression as if condensed from all the ages 
of the world’s history, you might drive your brain so hard that 
there would be a leakage of energy sufficient to make me see the 
woman with my own physical eyes—by induction, as it were, from 
you. 

“ Yes—thanks,” he answered. “I have read Myers’s theory. 
Your argument was entertaining, as you always are, but it doesn’t 
happen to be true that I am working on any such statuary, or 
that I am working at all. I am doing nothing but abandoning 
myself to the fascinations of this woman. Have you noticed that 
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it. Then, suddenly, he sprang away from the table with a hellish 
curse, and, as he threw the red silk cloth upon: the floor, raised 
his head and saw me. 

I had him down and still before he could. cry out, and glad I 
was to end that business quickly and get my hands off his loath- 
some throat. Eliot dashed in after me and made for the man with 
an ugly look in his face, and I bade him go back to his own 
room and bring me some cord with which to tie our prisoner’s 
hands. Then I put Eliot into one corner and the captive into 
another, and, myself leaning upon the table, demanded the man’s 
story of what he knew or suspected of Eliot’s purchase. 

“Nothing but this, signore,” he said, subdued enough now that 
he was caught, and regretting the folly which had led him into 
such a plight. “The table came to me from Brescia. I know 

(Continued on page 531.) 










































































THE NEW SPIRIT 





IN CHINA 


By Sydney Brooks 


HY have Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Root thought it neces- 
sary to reinforce the American garrisons in the Philip- 
pines? Is it some local disturbance merely that is 
feared? Or, as European opinion is inclined to sus- 
pect, does the American government anticipate trouble 

in China? Events in the Celestial Empire are being narrowly and 
even anxiously watched over here; and the accumulating evidences 
of the new spirit that is at work in China are held to point almost, 
if not quite, inevitably to another and not far distant clash between 
Orient and Occident. I say “ the new spirit in China” for the sake 
of convenience. Historically it is an old and familiar spirit. There 
never was a time when China welcomed the intrusion of the West 
upon her immemorial reserve. She does not welcome it now. 
There never was a time when China did not resent the presence of 
her foreign invaders and did not seek by massacres and risings to 
oust them from her soil, to restrict their manifold and disturbing 
activities. and to assert her authority over them. That attitude, 
those ambitions, are still operative. All that is really new is that 
an instinctive and traditional antagonism appears now to be taking 
on a sharper edge, and to be pursuing its object more methodically, 
with greater zeal, and with hitherto unused weapons, of both de- 
fence and attack. The aim remains what it always was, but the 
methods of attaining it are being altered, multiplied, and strength- 
ened. That is a very serious development, because, in her repeated 
conflicts with the West, China so far has failed precisely because 
of her deficient means. If she has now set seriously to work to 
overcome this deficiency, the next collision may find her amply 
prepared and may leave her in possession of the field. At any rate, 
we have the spectacle of the old spirit of hostility towards 
foreigners working through new media, with a new intensity, and 
with wholly novel implements. ‘China for the Chinese,’ mut- 
tered by China in her sleep or in her bow-and-arrow stage of de- 
velopment, was a policy @ rire. But “ China for the Chinese,” pro- 
claimed by an awakened empire and reinforced by the resources of 
Western science and. Western materialism, is a policy that cannot 





be so lightly dismissed. It is with this, if English opinion goes 
for anything, that we are likely soon to be faced. 

That China can change may best be proved by establishing the 
fact that she is changing. It would be unnatural if she were not. 
China has had many opportunities in the last five-and-sixty years 
of realizing that to be secure she must be strong. But the punish- 
ment that followed the Boxer outbreak of 1900 enforced that 
lesson in a way there was no escaping. It left China hating the 
Occident with a fervor a hundred times greater than any that gave 
the impulse to the passing fury of the rising itself. It convinced 
her that diplomacy without a reserve of force in the background 
invited attack without affording protection. It taught her that 
Western aggression could only be resisted by Western methods, 
and that Western methods could only be acquired by the adoption 
of Western learning. Moreover, the Boxer episode forged a link 
of sympathy and respect between China and Japan. The con- 
trast between the behavior of the Japanese and of the Russian and 
German troops, the superiority of the Japanese contingent over 
most, if not all, of the forces despatched by Western nations, and 
the humane and considerate policy pursued by Japanese diplomacy, 
made upon the Chinese mind a profound impression. The Boxer 
rising, it is probable, did more even than the war of 1895 to cure 
the Chinese of their contempt for Japan, to make them realize 
Japan’s efficiency and the force of her example, and to lead them 
to an understanding of the many and essential bonds that link to- 
gether the two leading nations of the East. These were momentous 
results. In their ultimate effects they are likely not only to out- 
weigh by far the trivial advantages won by Europe from the sup- 
pression of the Boxer movement, but to make that movement and 
its consequences a decisive landmark in human history. It is only, 
at any rate, since 1900 that China has shown some tangible evi- 
dence of-her propulsion towards material progress. 

That propulsion has been immensely increased by the Russo- 
Japanese war. . The defeat of a European by an Oriental power 
has made the position and the authority of all white men in 














Y. M. C. A. Quarters on one of Peking’s busiest Streets, occupying Rooms which were formerly a notorious Dive 
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China less secure than it 
was. It has provided China 
with an object-lesson of what 
can be accomplished by a 
power that masters the proc- 
esses and applies the results 
of Western inventions; and it 
has forced an acknowledg- 
ment of the substance of 
Japanese prowess and _ pres- 
tige. It is clear from the 
treaty that was signed last 
month between China and 
Japan that Asia has found a 
leader whose supremacy even 
the Celestial Empire is con- 
strained to admit. Again, the 
Anglo- Japanese alliance, by 
its guarantee of the status 
quo in China, makes it cer- 
tain that the era of Kiao- 
chau stratagems is over, and 
that all schemes of dismem- 
berment and partition may as 
well be thrown into the diplo- 
matic waste-paper _ basket. 
For the first time in more 
than half a century China’s 
international position is 
secure. From her old ene- 
mies she no longer has any- 
thing to fear. An unlooked- 
for breathing-space is al- 
lowed her in which to re- 
form, to reorganize, and to 
consolidate; and this breath- 
ing-space coincides with the 
resurrection of old ambitions 
and the stirring of new in- 
ternal forces. It would seem, 
therefore, as though a period 
of external calm were to keep 
pace with a period of domes- 


tie ferment—until, at any rate, the domestic ferment reaches the 
point, as it assuredly will, where international results will follow. 
As a matter of fact, international results have already followed— 
the boycott of American goods and the determined stand taken by 
China in her negotiations with the United States over the better 
treatment of Chinese travellers, merchants, officials, and students, 
being a foretaste of what is to come. 
illusions about China, but it will scarcely have the audacity to 
cherish the supreme illusion that the multiplying tokens of a na- 
tional, self-assertive, and independent spirit are to end in smoke— 


and opium smoke at that. 


What are those tokens? The boycott of American goods is per- 
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Chinese Children at Dumb-bell Exercise in the South Gate 
Presbyterian Mission School, Shanghai 





time a channel of communica- 
tion has been formed between 
the Chinese masses and the 
modern world. Mr. A. R. 
Colquhoun has warned us that 
the tone of the new press, 
especially of the journals edit- 
ed and written by the Japa- 
nese, is not by any means pro- 
European. There is a hint in 
this of what will undoubtedly 
prove to be Japan’s Chinese 
policy—a policy of educating, 
enlightening, and reforming, 
but not of twisting China 
from the path of her natural 
development into alien routes, 
not of attempting to force her 
into a sham similitude to 
Western civilization, polity, or 
ideals, but of using the acces- 
sories of the Occident for the 
preservation of the funda- 
mentals of Oriental life. 

But to return to the cata- 
logue of tokens that the new 
spirit in China is real and per- 
vasive. Recent imperial edicts 
have encouraged the acquisi- 
tion of Western learning, and 
have urged the youth of China 
to complete their education 
abroad. The foreign schools 
were never better patronized, 
and translations of Western 
literature are reaching an un- 
precedented sale. Provincial 
viceroys are busily founding 
colleges; provincial armies 
have been enlisted, organized, 
and trained under expert, 
usually Japanese, instructors ; 
a beginning has been made 





towards a handier and more centralized system of government; a 
commission is at this moment touring the world to collect data 
for the establishment of a Chinese Parliament twelve years hence; 
thousands of returned students from Japan, America, and Europe, 
full of zeal, if not of practicality, and keenly alive not only to the 
defects of the Chinese polity, but to the outrages that have been 


Europe has cherished many inflicted upon their country by the Occident, are clamoring for re- 


forms that will enable China to meet and vanquish Western aggres- 
sion with Western weapons; ‘and the viceroys of to-day, with 
scarcely a single exception, are men of vigor and enterprise, and 


animated by a national and patriotic purpose. 


These are all significant signs, and among them none is more 


haps the most important of them, but not the only one. Of almost significant than the growth of the new Chinese army. We are 
equal significance are the enormous strides made by Japanese constantly being told that the Chinese are incurably peaceful, have 
influence throughout the eighteen provinces. Japanese travellers, nothing of the military spirit, and will never produce an army 
commercial agents, teachers, and drill-sergeants are now to be worthy of the name. To transform them into an essentially mili- 
found in the. remotest parts of the empire. In many provinces tary people, it is said, their whole psychology would have to be 
Japanese school-instructors or Chinese instructors trained in Tokio, revolutionized. It may be so in theory, but it most certainly is 
are supplanting Americans and Europeans, and at least two not so in fact. The best and shortest proof of the Chinese capacity 


thousand Chinese 
students of the gov- 


to produce a real 
army is that they 
have already pro- 





erning classes are at 
this moment being 
educated in Japan. 
Again, in the rapid 
growth of a native 
press within the last 
few years, a press 
that for the most 
part takes its cue 
from Japan, a tre- 
mendous instrument 
of national unity is 
being forged. A few 
years ago there were 
not more than half 
a dozen native news- 
papers; now there 
are nearly two hun- 
dred daily, weekly, 
and monthly jour- 
nals. It seems diffi- 
cult to overestimate 
the results that must 
flow from this proc- 
ess of intellectual 
irrigation, the bar- 
riers it must in- 
sensibly break down, 
the stimulus it can- 
not but provoke, the 
spirit of inquiry and 
comparison it is 











duced one. The 
military correspond- 
ent of the Times, 
who served under 
General Nogi during 
the war, has lately 
been furnishing his 
journal with an ac- 
count of the Chi- 
nese manceuvres last 
October. All the 
foreign attachés. and 
correspondents who 
witnessed them “ re- 
turned to Peking 
declaring that they 
had seen a modern 
army, and averring 
that they had assist- 
ed at a display mo- 
mentous and epoch- 
marking in the his- 
tory of the Far 
East.” The trans- 
port and commis- 
sariat arrangements, 
in spite of the ab- 
sence of railways— 
the nearest barracks 
were fifty miles 
away — worked out 
so perfectly as to 











bound to _ foster 
among that acute 
and questioning 

people. For the first . 


The Chinese Imperial Commission that is making a Study of Educational Methods in 
Germany; the Photograph was taken in Front of the Reichstag Building in Berlin 
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confound those who 
anticipated some- 
(Continued on page 529.) 

























































Mlle. Octavia La Tour, the young Irenchiwoman who performs Ray Thomas, the “ Master of the Horse,’ iho leads the Eques- 
the astonishing Act known as “ The Limit,’ which consists trian Exhibition of American Horsemanship 
in turning a Somersault in a Motor-car 











A General View ‘of the Arena during the elaborate Spectacle; “ Peace,’ symbolizing the cessation of Hostilities between Russia 
and Japan 


NEW FEATURES OF “THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH” 


Photographs by Juley 
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Easter Considerations 
(Continued from page 515.) 


come to be strong in material manifesta- 
tions. It used to be hard to get things. It 
is comparatively easy now. I don’t know 
that it ever was easy to get thoughts, but at 
least it is no easier now than it used to be. 
They still come hard—the great thoughts 
that shape character and influence conduct. 
They cannot be bought, and the relative 
scarcity of them is accentuated by the visible 
abundance of the things that can be bought. 
There are bricks and mortar and stone and 
cement a-plenty, and every sort of furniture 
and embellishment. Any hopeful movement 
can be financed, any promising institution 
can be housed and splendidly equipped, 
Legislatures sit in palaces, hospitals are 
magnificent, and college boys have hot and 
cold water and porcelain bath-tubs, but great 
souls with conceptions that ennoble life and 
forward truth and justice are no more prev- 
alent than they used to be. All the material 
goods that edify us so abundantly are affili- 
ated with the Easter bonnets, in that while 
they are good and sightly and fit in them- 
selves, the main concern is about the under- 
lying thought. The hat is like the grass 
that perisheth, and more so, for in the twin- 
kling of an eye it is out of style; the legis- 
Jative palace and the college hall last better, 
but the virtue may go out of them and 
leave them sterile. But in a great thought 
there is vitality. : 

What Easter stands for in religion is, of 
course, the immortality of the soul. That 
belief, instinctive in the. great mass of a 
people like ours seems not commonly 
to have much visible effect on day-to-day 
conduct, for we live, as a rule, as though 
we did not expect ever to die, much less to 
experience conscious existence after death. 
But just as our most satisfactory citizens 
are those who believe that our nation and 
government will last, and find courage in 
that confidence for such a course of conduct 
as shall tend to make it last, so are men in 
general better men and wiser for the be- 
lief that our present life is only a stage of 
existence and not the whole of it. 
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FRESH MILK 








THE BEST WORM _ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 


Borpven’s_ Eacite Brann CoNnDENSED 
MILK is absolutely pure cows’ milk combined with the finest 
grade of granulated sugar. For sale at your grocers. Avoid 
unknown brands.—[Adv.] 


25 cents a box.—[Adv.] 
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Pears 
Cars 

“A shining coun- 
tenance” is pro- 
duced by ordinary 
soaps. 

The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and 
refinement. Pears’ 
leaves the skin soft, 


white and natural. 


Matchless for the complexion, 
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BEST SHAVE 
ON EARTH 


“The Gillette” 
has won the Shaving World by its Merits 


EVERY GENTLEMAN ON EARTH DELIGHTS IN 
A QUICK, SMOOTH AND COMFORTABLE SHAVE 


12 BLADES, 24 KEEN EDGES. 20 to 40 eds Shaves from each Blade 
















Triple silver-plated set with 12 blades. A . $_ 5.00 
Quadruple gold-plated set with 12 blades ‘ ‘ P ° e - 10.00 
Quadruple gold-plated set with 12 blades and monogram 12.00 
Standard combination set with shaving brash and soap in triple ‘silver- plated holders. 7.50 
Other combination sets in silver and gold, up to . 50.00 







Standard packages of 10 blades, having. 20 ‘sharp. edges, 
for sale by all dealers at the uniform price of 50 cents. 


NO BLADES EXCHANGED OR RESHARPENED. SOLD BY LEADING 
DRUG, CUTLERY AND HARDWARE DEALERS 
Ask to see them, and for our booklet. Write for our special trial offer. 


ebb Sales Company ‘Nx Vorcy 


New York City 















POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


The Long 
Arm 


By SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 


Mr. Gardenhire’s new hero has 
taken rank with the great fig- 
ures of detective fiction. The 
Brooklyn Eagle says: “ He is 
an entirely different sort of de- 
tective from Sherlock Holmes. 
Not one of the adventures but 





Randvar 
the Songsmith 


By OTTILIE A. LILJENCRANTZ 


A romance of the fabled Norse 
occupation of America. Flushed 
with passion and great deeds, 
and starred with beautiful epi- 
sodes, Randvar, the king’s song- 
maker, loses his heart to the 
king’s sister—the old love-tale, 
at the outset seems an impene- but in a new atmosphere, where 
trable mystery. A profoundly stirring fact and mystic legend 
interesting book.” meet. 
Iifustrated. Price $1.50 With Frontispiece in four colors. Price $1.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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An Incident of the Open Stecplechuse—‘ Tibo” down on his Knees, with his Jockey, Heider, on the Ground. Back of Him is 
“Follow On,” ridden by Kerr, who won the Race 
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The Finish of the Bennings Handicap—‘ Duke of Kendal” winning, “ Pater” second, “ Bellsnicker ” third 


THE OPENING OF THE RACING SEASON 


The Eastern racing season opened on March 26 at Bennings, the home of the Washington Jockey Club, and, according to custom, § 
the sport will be continuous there until December. The $1000 Bennings Spring Handicap for three-year-olds and upwards was : 
the event of the day. It was won by D, Dunlap’s “ Duke of Kendal,” ridden by Jockey Helgerson, in 1.17 2-5, A crowd of 

6000 witnessed the race ‘ 

Photographs by Penfield 
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The New Spirit in China 
(Continued from page 525.) 


thing between a picnic and a _ breakdown. 
Thirty-five thousand men took part «in the 
maneeuvres, which lasted for four days. The 
work was rough and the heat excessive, but 
hardly a man fell out. On the march, on 
parade, and in skirmishing, the troops im- 
pressed all the European onlookers with 
their alertness, intelligence, and care. “It 
was unanimously agreed that a very high 
state of discipline existed, that the men 
showed intelligent appreciation of the work 
to be performed, and that the officers were 
extremely keen and had their men perfectly 
in hand.” As in all maneuvres, something 
had to be sacrificed to spectacular effect, but 
much solid and testing work was accom- 
plished. The artillery made a- particularly 
good showing; “ better fire discipline could 
hardly be conceived,” and “the bringing-up 
and handling of ammunition, and the drill 
and control of the officers, were all that 
could be desired; while the drivers excelled 
the Japanese in the management of their 
teams.” 

The new army proved to. be weak in 
cavalry, both numerically and in quality, the 
mounts being skimpy and the instinct not 
vet fully developed. ‘“ As mounted riflemen,” 
however, “they may well become as useful 
as any similar body of men in any other 
army.” The engineers and the officers in 
charge of embarkation and ferrying opera- 
tions, and of the entraining and detraining 
of troops, all came in for high praise; and 
the maneuvres as a whole showed “a de- 
gree of organization and a capacity to 
handle troops which hitherto the world has 
been far from associating with the Chi- 
nese.” 

The military calling, said this trained ob- 
server, has reinstated itself in Chinese 
opinion, and the highest in the land are 
“actively participating in the establishment 
of a national army ”—of a national army, be 
it noted, not a congeries of independent, pro- 
vincial units. At present the new army con- 
sists of ten divisions, of about twelve thous- 
and men in each, but “in the to-morrow of 
the political calendar China will have a 
standing army of thirty-six divisions, with a 
reserve of a quarter of million men—in 
other words, a field army of half a mill- 
ion. 

Recruiting is carefully conducted and the 
pay is both prompt and liberal. The Times’s 
contributor has no doubt whatever that the 
new army has come to stay, that it is inde- 
pendent of any one man and even of a change 
of dynasty, and that no inherent deficiencies 
will prevent China from organizing within 
the next ten years a large and efficient force. 
“In twenty years,” he concludes, “ China 
will be able to stand alone, and the Far- 
Eastern problem, so far as Europe is con- 
cerned, will be permanently solved.” 

That is very remarkable testimony. 
Whither does it point? No one, I suppose, 
can imagine that China.is adopting Western 
methods because she likes them, or prefers 
them to her own, but simply and solely be- 
cause she realizes that without them she is 
helpless. She is animated, so far as my in- 
formation goes, by no motive of aggression, 
but by a very real resolve, which cannot be 
other than encouraged by the example and 
influence of Japan, to protect herself against 
the rapacity and insolence of the Orient, 
and to keep the exploitation of the national 
resources in her own hands. Exclusive con- 
cessions to foreigners of mining rights and 
railroad franchises are likely from now on 
to grow rarer. Missionaries henceforward 
may find it increasingly difficult to claim 
for their converts any special civil or legal 
privileges. It is not incredible that the near 
future will see the extraterritorial griev- 
ances sharply raised, and Chinese sovereignty 
asserted over ports and waterways and 
“settlements” that are now under foreign 
control—as, indeed, happened a few weeks 
ago at Shanghai. That, at any rate, is the 
direction in which the movements that are 
now agitating China seem to tend, and their 
culmination may quite conceivably prove to 
be a second Boxer rising on a far bigger 
scale—in short, an organized and virtually 
national attempt to expel the white man 
from the Celestial Empire. The rea] Chinese 
question is only just beginning. 
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Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





is invaluable to the fastidious 
cook. It adds zest to her 
Gravies and spice to her Sal- 
ads, and improves the flavor 
of Fish, Game and Soups. 
Its rare rich flavor makes 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce the 
most useful of all seasonings. 
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POPE-HARTFORD MODEL F Over a quarter of a -. 


tury’s experience in making 
mechanical vehicles has culminated in the production of our 1906 POPE-HART- 
FORD MODEL F. The car has a 4-cylinder, vertical water-cooled engine ; -cylinders 
cast in pairs; all gears encased; sliding gear transmission, three speeds forward and re- 
verse; specially designed carburettor, boeil goat drive through propeller shaft to the rear 
axle; non-removable, dust-proof, side-entrance tonneau. Every detail of design, construc- 
tion, finish and equipment a been studied for the satisfaction and comfort of the fastidious 
motorist. ‘The wonder of the Automobile Shows”. (Top $125 extra). Price $2500. 


is our reliable touring car of 
POPE-HARTFORD MODEL G last year with such minor 
changes as have been suggested by a season's use. The 2-cylinder, horizontal, opposed 
engine is located ‘under the hood and develops more than 18 H.P. Price $1600. 


POPE-TRIBUNE MODEL V_ is 22 up-to-date, light, tourin * 


easy to operate, economica 
maintain and thoroughly reliable. The 2-cylinder, vertical engine develops over 14 H.P., 
simple construction Hf free from complicated parts. Price $900. 


Send for Catalogues. 











Pope-Hartford Model F 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York City, 1733 Broadway. Boston, 223 Columbus Avenue. 
San Fr i 451 Mission Street. Washington, 819 14th St., N. W. 


A. L. A. M. 





















































































Smoke Helmet used by the Soldiers in their Rescue Work Some of the Rescued Miners 






























The Crowd in Front of Pit No. 3, where the Disaster occurred, hcld in Check by Mounted Gendarmes 




















The Shed over Pit No. 3, the Scene of the Disaster 


THE RECENT MINE- DISASTER IN FRANCE 


Onc of the most shocking mine disasters in ycars was that at Lens, near Calais, on March 10, when an explosion of fire-damp 
occurred in the colliery of the Courriérs Company, killing, it is estimated, more than one thousand miners. The fire broke out at 
a depth of 700 fect below pit No. 3, and culminated in a terrific explosion not long after the miners had gone to work in the early 
morning. Of the 1800 men who had deseended into the mine, less than one-third were rescucd 
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The Wood of Brescia 


(Continued from page 523.) 


nothing more of its history than that. At 
night in my_ shop, when I was_ polishing 
it to make it ready for sale, the woman 
came out of it. Yes, yes, but I was fearful 
at the first, until I saw her face, and then 
I loved her with a love I cannot tell you, 
only that it was madness which made me 
very happy. But when she looked upon my 
burned face she turned away, as all others 
do when they see me, and disappeared into 
the table once again. From that night to 
this I have sought by every means in my 
power, by prayers and by curses and by 
every other way, to bring her back, but she 
would not return. My “wife found me in 
the shop by night, and directed me to sell 
the table. But I kept on rubbing, feeling 
that some day I might again touch the 
magie spot and bring her out. But then this 
signore took away the table in_ secret. 
Every day since then I have searched for it. 
A week ago IT knew by a trick, which you 
shall never know. that it was here. For 
three nights I tried to make an entrance. 
To-night I made it, ard now again I have 
failed to bring her back. And since I can- 
not bring her back, and no one in the world 
will have anything to do with me, you may 
dispose of me as you please.” 

“You scoundrel!” cried Eliot, in English. 
“How dared you show that miserable face 
to her!” 

“Hold up, Eliot,” said I. “I’m directing 
these proceedings. Stay where you are, both 
of you, while I take the red silk cloth and 
see what I can do toward restoring peace 
by means of the lady herself.” 

I stooped to pick up the cloth. As I re- 
gained my position I found Eliot facing me, 
with a look which I suppose I shall never 
be able to forget. 

“Go away, both of you!” he said, very 
quietly. “You do not understand. Go 
away, both of you. This is my house. T am 
master of it and all that is in it. Go away 
—hboth of you!” 

His dangerous excitement was so plain I 
dared do no less than humor him again, as 
I had before. Perceiving here an oppor- 
' tunity to be rid of the Italian once and for 
all, I beckoned to the man and, without 
speaking to Eliot, left the house. We walked 
down through the smoky old courtyard, 
across the grassy cobble-stones, and under- 
neath the high and time-worn arches: to 
the street. When we had reached the little 
shop from which Eliot had bought the table, 
T left the man at his own door, and with his 
hands untied. 

“Tf you promise to molest my friend no 
more,” I said. “and to say nothing to any 
one of the whereabouts of the table, no com- 
plaint will be made against you for what 
you have done to-night.” 

I could not bear to see the gratitude in 
his beady eyes, and went quickly through a 
side street into a neighboring square. where 
I waked up an English doctor whom I knew, 
and took him off in a cab to Eliot’s rooms. 


It was nearly an hour before we reached, 


there, reckoning from the time I had left 
with the Italian. The door was locked. I 
could get no answer by knocking, even by 
pounding, though TI did awaken all the other 
members of the colony inhabiting that place, 
and aroused a chorus of indignant protests. 
The young Englishman looked fit and ready, 
and when I threw him a questioning glance 
he replied: 

* Let’s go through it!” 

“Good boy!” said I. “Now, then, with 
the left shoulder—go!” 

The door burst in very readily, even as 
the porter came running up to protest in 
the name of the padrone of the house. TI 
went straight into Eliot’s library, the doctor 
at my heels. 

We found him stone-dead, sitting in his 
chair, with his face laid close against the 
wood of Brescia, and his arms outspread 
along it. There was a happy, boyish smile 
upon his lips, as if, in some last moment, 
his eyes had been gladdened and: his soul 
rejoiced by that which makes men happy, 
in life or death, and which kings and com- 
moners in all this world call Love. 

And by one of his hands we found this 
pencilled note, which I have kept very pre- 
ciously: 
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SY Come haiie diy sealed boxes!. 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR: 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE . 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
ex By grocers everywhere. 


MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER 


“T Prescribe It with the Utmost Confidence in Indigestion Due to 
Chronic Catarrh of the Mucous. Membrane.” 


Dr. Wm. H. Doughty, Augusta, Ga., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics in Medical College of with the utmost confidence 
Georgia: **1 prescribe the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in all forms of Indigestion 
due to Chronic Catarrh of the Mucous Membrane, w ith excess of acid; also in the secondary or 
symptomatic dyspepsia of uterine and renal origin.’ 


“In Lithaemia I Always Advise Its Use.” 


Dr. Stuart McCuire, Richmond, Va., Surgeon in charge of St. Luke’s Home, Professor of 
Principles of Surgery and of Clinical Surgery, Unir versity College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., elc.: 
“In cases of headache from lithemia, of headache from passive congestion of the kidneys, of 


strangury from concentrated urine, and 9 
a host of other ills, I always advise BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 
“A Remedy of Great Potency.” 
Louis C. Horn, M. D., Ph. D., Professor of Diseases of Children and Dermatology in 


Baltimore University, in my practice in the past cight or 
writes: ‘‘ Having used nine years, I find it the most ‘ple 1S- 
ant and most reliable solvent in Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder and Renal Calculi; 
also in gouty and rheumatic conditions. It is a remedy of great potency.’’ 


“Have Used It with the Most Satisfactory Results.” 


Dr. Lewis Bosher, Richmond, Va., Professor of Surgery, Metical ( a of Virginia: 

“T have fre- with the most satisfac tory results in all condi- 
quently used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER tions where_an active diuretic is indicated, 
and have found it especially serviceable in Rheumatic and Gouty Conditions, Albuminuria 
of Pregnancy, Catarrh of the Bladder, and other diseases affecting the urinary organs.’’ 

Additional testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral-water trade. 


HOTEL AT SPRINGS OPENS JUNE 15TH. 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. — 


Ait” How to Get Strong and How to Stay So 


By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 
A valuable book, with practical, common-sense directions that can be followed by any one. $1.00 net (postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW 2W YORK C CITY 














mp Make th the best cocktail. A delightful 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonful in anounce 
of ope | or sweetened water after 
meals, a fords relief and aids digestion. 
Bi T ¥ ERS important to see that it is Abbott’s. 















































































cards, 


twelve cents in stamps. 








ten cents in stamps. 


should have in his den. 


NEW YORK, 76th St. and Broadway. 
BOSTON, 15 Berkeley St. 


placing America second by countries, 
placed in an international automobile contest. 
form an interesting souvenir of the Vanderbilt Race, are convenient 
for mailing, and will be appreciated by collectors of souvenir postal 
The views were selected so as to show as many points of 
interest on the course as possible, and will be mailed on receipt of 


The above illustration gives an idea of one of a set of J2 sou- 
venir postal cards showing Dr. H. E. Thomas’s Loconobile in the 1905 


Vanderbilt Cup Race, defeating 12 out of 14 foreign racing cars and 


The 


A five-color poster, showing the Locomsbile finishing in America’s 
greatest race, will also be mailed to any address on receipt of 
This poster is very attractive when framed, 
and may be framed with or without printed border as desired. An 
especially attractive souvenir and something which every automobilist 


Our new Catalogue mailed on application, 


The Locomobile Company of America 
Bridgeport, Conn, 


Member Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers 
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first American car to be. 
These postal cards 





PHILADELPHIA, 249 N. Broad St. 
CHICAGO, 1354 Michigan Ave. 























EUROPEAN FIRE-PROOF 


Hotel Belvedere 


JOHN H. LANGTON, Manager 
Charles and Chase Streets 
Baltimore, Md. 


$2.PER DAY UP 


500 ROOMS 500 BATHS 














Read 
THE SPOILERS 
‘By Rex E. Beach 


Miss Bellard’s Inspiration 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Mr. Howells has ‘written no more delightful 
story for years.—LONDON ATHENAUM, 
Price, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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CL 


a delicious blend ofrich old liquors. The 
taste of each ingredient is there—but blended to 
an exquisite balance of flavor. No raw mixed-by- 
guess-work cocktail is half so good. 

CLUB COCKTAILS are prepared for particular 
men of critical taste. Be particular. Call for 
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B COCKTAILS are always right— 


CLUB COCKTAILS, 

Just strain through cracked ice and 
serve. 

Seven varieties: Manhattan, Mar- 

tini, Vermoyth, Whiskey, Holland 

Gin, Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 


Y Hartford New York London 








OPIUM 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay till cured. zits 

DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. 57. Lebanon, Ohio. 
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“DeaR OLtp MANn,—Before I 


held as a dear treasure by me. 


“Do not regret my going—If I do go with 
Her. For be sure that she has told me, and 
that where she, goes it is a place of peace 


unutterable. E.tor.” 


Sceptic though IT am, I rubbed the black 
wood many times in vain. And this is how 
it happens that I set up so grand a table 


in my own little study by the windows which 


look out upon no end of purple sea, and that 
I wonder all the day and every day how it 


is that ghosts have women’s hearts. 





The Candidacy of Woodrow 
Wilson 


(From the Savannah Press.) 


Princeton already has one President “ in 
her midst,” and in our opinion he was one 
of the best the nation ever had. He is a 
scholar, in some way a literateur. President 
Roosevelt is a historian and an author who 
has written extensively about bears and 


Federalists. 


In this line, Woodrow Wilson is superior 
If his history is open to some 
criticism from a Southern view-point, the 


to either. 


volume on The State is above reproach. 
The . distinguished author went to school 
when he was a boy in Augusta, where his 
father was pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church in the Georgia city. The Press has 
watched his career with interest and en- 
thusiasm. 
nominated him for Chancellor of the State 
University. 
head of his own alma mater at Princeton. 
He may have been born in Virginia, but he 
is a Georgian, married a Georgia woman, 


and ought to get the electoral vote of 


Georgia if he concludes to become a candi- 
date on the Democratic side. We presume, 
of course, that HARPER’s WEEKLY 1s boost- 
ing him for the Democratic nomination. 
With this understanding we are for him. 


(From the Columbus (S. @.) State.) 

Mr. Harvey is agreeably surprised at the 
publie reception given the suggestion that 
the Democrats make Woodrow Wilson their 
leader, although he says his remarks in the 
Lotos Club were not hastily made or ill 
considered. The idea of having a statesman 
for a Presidential candidate is somewhat 
novel, but nevertheless it is attractive to the 
non-politician, and Mr. Harvey has grouped 
quite a formidable number of reasons favor- 
able to Mr. Wilson. 

There is no reason why “serious consid- 
eration” should not be given to the sug- 
gestion. Presidential timber is not too plen- 
tiful, and Presidential timber of the Red- 
wood variety is alarmingly scarce. It might 
be a terrible shock to the American people 
to have such a man as is described by Mr. 
Harvey aspire to the Chief Magistracy, but 
they would get over it; it could be shown 
that there was precedent for such a thing; 
there were statesmen in the long ago and 
they did quite well. In fact, much used to 
be done by Americans in a quiet way. The 
“big stick“ was not always the favored 
policy; it is an excrescence of modern 
methods. 


(From the Kansas City Times.) 
Woodrow Wilson, whom HARPER’S WEEK- 
LY suggests for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination, is, with perhaps one exception, 
the most excellent Democrat in Princeton, 


N.J 





see Her 
again I leave you this because it may be that 
this very time I shall not return to the life 
you and I have known—but go on with Her 
into that place where we were meant to be 
together. And if it should be that you found 
what was left of me here, afterwards, may 
I ask you two things: first, to forget that I 
once spoke to you in anger; and last, that 
you will keep the Brescian table so long as 
you live, in whatever place you eall your 
home, and in such a manner as you would 
naturally keep that which had once been 





Several years ago this paper 


Naturally, he preferred to be 
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The Enchanted Valleys 


(Continued from page 513.) 


the sloping hills beyond. What was it that 
they had had at that wonderful dinner of a 
year ago?.... Yes, it was claret,—he remem- 


a ‘more expensive wine; half the delight of 
the dinner, in fact, had resided in the brief 
but admirable sufficiency of it. Yes, they 
would have claret (ah, oui: Monsieur _Tis- 
sot remembered well the brand), and, of 
course, the bouillon, chicken soufflé, aspar- 
agus salad, and coffee. And mademoiselle 
—she would be here soon? Should he serve 
the bouillon as soon as it was ready? 

Ashton looked at his watch. It was later 
than he had supposed. Hilda had promised 
to be there at seven—he had even thought 
that she might possibly be there before him. 
A realization of the precariousness of au- 
tomobiling did not tend to steady his phil- 
osophy : but surely there could not be many 
more moments to wait. Yes, Monsieur Tis- 
sot might prepare to begin. 

Ashton consulted his watch again with an 
eagerness sufficiently obvious. It lacked but 
ten minutes of the hour, and they had both 
made a point of sitting down to their din- 
ner punctually at seven, as they had done a 
year ago. Ashton felt sure she would not 
fail him in the matter, for it was like her 
to be exquisitely scrupulous in such inti- 
mate observances. An increasingly tense ex- 
pectancy had begun, however, to rasp his 
nerves. A little distance behind him, at an- 
other table, a party of men and women in 
elaborate motoring costumes were excitedly 
discussing a run that they had made through 
France and Spain. The odor of strong ci- 

gars and an occasional whiff of patchouli 
mingled egregiously with the delicate eman- 
ations of the linden blossoms above his head 

- he would make Tissot change their 
table. He got up and walked toward the 
garden beyond the inn, remembering sud- 
denly that he had quite forgotten to arrange 
for flowers. Perhaps Madame Tissot would 
let him pick some lilacs from the bushes at 
the end of the walk. 


He was not in sight when Monsieur and 
Madame Tissot, with the party of automo- 
hilists, ran down the road to the sharp 
turn below the inn, where a lifting cloud 
of dust disclosed the aftermath of a tragedy 
whose swift ruthlessness was attested in the 
blanched faces of the on-lookers. And when, 
a few moments later, he came down the 
path that led from the garden, he had no 
eyes for Monsieur Tissot, approaching him 
with a face upon which a great terror was 
tracing its corroding blight; for, coming 
toward him across the lengthening shadow 
of the linden boughs was Hilda—it was odd, 
he thought at the time, that Tissot seemed 
not to see her, though she passed between 
them, an exquisite ‘silhouette against the 
changing colors of the sunset. Ashton met 
her with outstretched hands, an unconquer- 
able desire in his eyes. 

“T knew you would come,” he said. 


Fame 


Two Americans who were travelling in 
England made a devout pilgrimage to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and spent several days wan- 
dering about the neighborhood. One day 
they met a countryman, and, pausing, one 
of the pilgrims said: 

“My friend, I envy you your life here 
amid the fields that knew the Great Poet’s 
youth. What sublime thoughts must come to 
you as you tread the paths his feet trod!” 

The rustic simply stared, and the Ameri- 
can demanded if he knew of whom he was 
speaking, receiving a prompt negative. 

“Why, of Shakespeare, man. You must 
know of him!” the pilgrim explained, strick- 
en with horror. 

After some coaxing the man finally ad- 
mitted that he had heard of Shakespeare, 
and believed that he had “wrote for sum- 
mat.” 

“And have you any idea for what he 
wrote—was it the Times?” the American 
inquired with infinite sarcasm. 

“Oh, it warn’t the Lunnon paper,” the 
man said. “T know it was summat solemn 


like. I think it was the Bible, belike.” 
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The Ideal Tonic 


A Predigested Liquid-Food 


For Convalescents, Young 
Mothers, Growing Children, 
the Overworked, Old Folks, 
—all who need health and 
§trength, a keen ‘appetite 
and good digestion— 


ANHEUSER-BUscy), 


ah ubsune 


TRADE MARK. 


Malt- Nutrine builds Firm 
Flesh, Restores Brain and 
Nerve Force—because the 
strength-giving elements of 
Pure Barley-Malt and the 
nerve-building properties of 
Hops, in predigested form, 
are almost instantly assimi- 
lated by the system, and 
provide a Quick, Sure, 
Natural Tonic. 


Sold by all Druggists and Grocers. 


Prepared by 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 














. THE IMPROVED 


ton 
Garter 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOU 


The = is 


The 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
fires 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Semele air, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
siled on receipt of price. 











GEO. FROST CO., Makers. 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Backache 


Neuralgia, 
Sciatica, 
Rheumatism 


















PRICE 25¢-50¢ and $100 
Sold by all Druggists» Dealers 


Dr Earl S. Sloan. 
Boston, Mass..US.A 
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American Diplomacy 


ITS SPIRIT AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


by 
JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


“Extradition and esaaea Meio? “ History and 
Digest of International Arbitration,” Etc. 

For years Professor Moore has been 
regarded as being the highest living au- 
thority concerning the history of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. This series of papers 
on American diplomacy has commanded 
| wide attention, not only in this country, 
| but in all the capitals of Europe as well, 
and places many historical facts before 
the reading public for the first time. 
_It shows how from the very first the 

American policy has been to negotiate 
treaties and carry on international busi- 
ness fairly, squarely, and aboveboard; 
and it unfolds and expounds in a clear 
and connected form the distinctive princi- 
| ples and policies the maintenance of 
| wuaich has caused American diplomacy to 
be acknowledged as one of the great form- 
| ative forces.in modern history. 


| With Sixteen Portraits. Crown 8v0, Cloth, $2.00 net 





Miss Hippo: ‘‘ Mr. Monk is a multimillionaire and the catch of the season. 


Why did you jilt him?”’ 


Miss Giraffe : ‘‘ He seemed lacking in affection. He never even put his HARPER & BROTHERS 


arm around my neck and kissed me.”’ 


Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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1 Price $1750 


A Car of Utility, Power and Seitviee 


The highest possible grade of raw material worked 
into a modern touring car by the best of workmen after 
the design of skilled and experienced engineers. 

Every component feature, whether of great or little 
importance, is made of metal especially selected and 
designed for the purpose. 

In design and workmanship but one consideration 
obtains, THE BEST. 

These conditions, backed by the enormous facilities 
of the greatest automobile factory in the world, result in a 
car that is RIGHT from its inception to the end and the 
volume of our output enables us to present to the public 


The Right Car at The Right Price 


Main Office and Factory, Henosha, Wis. 


Branches: 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd St. Representatives in all leading cities. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 




















The Best Route 


FOR COMFORTABLE TRAVEL 
AND PICTURESQUE SCENERY 


From the East to the West 


from 


New York to California 


is the 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


an 





SUNSET ROUTE 


VIA NEW ORLEANS 


You have a comfortable trip from New York on elegant steamers, 
a brief stop at the quaint city of New Orleans; thence, in latest 
dining, observation, and sleeping cars, you traverse the Great 
Southwest, with its rice, cotton, and sugar plantations, its immense 
oil fields ; through Houston and historic San Antonio, on to Los 
Angeles and the road of a thousand wonders, passing for miles in 
full view of the Pacific Ocean on one side and acres of fragrant 
flowers and orange groves on the other. 


SEND FOR LITERATURE—FREE. 
New York, 349 Broadway, 1 Broadway 


Boston, 170 Washington St. BALTIMORE, Piper Bldg., Baltimore St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 632 Chestnut St. SyRacusk, 212 W. Washington St. 








@ IF IN HASTE, TAKE THE NEW 
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